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SPORTSMEN'S  SELF  HELP  UNDER  ATTACK 

Sportsmen  thought  they  had  a  good  idea  when  they 
succeeded  in  getting  H.R.  9067  introduced.  It  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  to 
extend  the  11  percent  excise  tax  to  component  parts  of 
handloaded  ammunition.  One  half  of  these  proceeds 
would  go  toward  the  existing  federal  aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Program  and  the  other  half  would  be  ear 
marked  for  shooters  education  and  the  construction  of 
public  ranges. 

A  few  members  of  the  press,  however,  did  not  see  the 
measure  as  a  benevolent  gesture.  "Public  shooting 
Galleries,"  they  cried.  "Training  grounds  for  Presi- 
dential Assassins."  Headlines  like  this  spread  across  the 
country  like  wildfire  and  gun  control  enthusiasts  rallied 
to  save  the  country  from  such  a  fate.  It  was,  of  course, 
labeled  as  a  plot  by  the  NRA  to  recruit  and  train  more 
members  for  whatever  sordid  purpose  they  supposedly 
had  in  mind.  A  hot  potato  like  this  was  something  few 
congressmen  wanted  any  part  of.  The  danger  of  im- 
posing new  taxes  on  a  shaky  economy  was  good 
grounds  to  sit  on  such  a  bill. 

Cooler  heads  have  apparently  prevailed,  however,  as 
H.R.  9067  has  finally  been  reported  out  and  passed  by 
the  House  and  of  last  report  was  in  Senate  Committee. 
It  all  goes  to  show  that  the  most  constructive  of  in- 
tentions are  not  immune  from  attack  in  today's  world. 
More  and  more  the  sportsman's  interest  in  preserving 
the  outdoors  and  its  traditions  that  he  loves  is  being 
branded  as  pure  selfishness.  When  someone  leads  by 
saying,  "don't  confuse  me  with  the  facts"  it  makes  for  a 
one-sided  argument. 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Program  was 


initiated  in  1937.  It  has  been  funded  since  that  time  by 
an  11  percent  excise  tax  on  sporting  firearms  and 
factory -made  ammunition.  The  tax  is  collected  at  the 
manufacturers  by  the  federal  government  which  keeps 
enough  to  pay  administrative  costs.  The  remainder  is 
divided  among  the  states  to  pay  for  75  percent  of 
approved  wildlife  projects.  The  states  furnish  25 
percent  of  the  costs.  All  the  money  goes  for  wildlife 
restoration.  Accomplishments  under  the  Act  are  with- 
out parallel.  As  of  July  1, 1975,  that  program  alone  had 
produced  more  than  $592  million  solely  for  wildlife 
throughout  the  U.S. 

In  1970,  Congress  bolstered  that  effort  by  re- 
directing the  long-standing  10  percent  excise  tax  on 
handguns  from  the  general  treasury  to  the  federal  aid 
program.  Unlike  the  tax  established  in  1937  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition,  which  can  be  used  only  for 
wildlife  purposes,  one-half  of  the  handgun  tax  can  be 
used  for  education  and  shooting  range  purposes,  with 
the  remainder  going  for  wildlife.  In  1972,  Congress  im- 
posed an  11  percent  tax  on  certain  items  of  archery 
equipment  to  be  used  just  like  the  handgun  tax.  The 
proposed  components  parts  tax  of  H.R.  9067  would  be 
another  addition. 

Education  programs  fostered  under  the  1970  and 
1972  amendments  are  important.  They  teach  the 
public  more  about  wildlife  and  how  to  protect  and 
enjoy  it.  They  promote  good  ethics  and  thus  good 
recreationist-landowner  relationships.  Fifty  states  now 
have  education  programs  under  way.  To  date  44  states 
are  using  grant-in-aid  funds  for  education  and  range 
purposes.  The  overall  program's  record  is  good.  It  will 
get  better  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  9067.  -HLG 
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AH,  WILDERNESS! 

Your  article  on  Ramsey's  Draft  in 
March,  Virginia  Wildlife  brings  back  mem- 
ories of  my  childhood  in  Staunton.  My  Fa- 
ther, and  some  of  his  friends  built  a  hun- 
ting lodge  in  Ramsey's  Draft,  known  as 
"Camp  Echols."  Out  of  hunting  season  my 
Father  used  to  take  his  family  there  for 
week-ends. 

We  would  go  through  West  Augusta 
past  that  big  old  hotel  there,  over  roads  far 
different  from  those  of  today.  Just  before 
the  turn  off  to  Monterey  we  passed  a  hos- 
telry called  Mountain  House.  This  was  our 
overnight  stop  for  drovers  who  drove  their 
small  herds  of  cattle  or  sheep  to  the  rail- 
road in  Staunton. 

We  turned  off  the  main  road  onto  what 
was  an  overgrown  wagon  track.  Just  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  piles  of 
stones  which  were  what  remained  of  the 
huts  built  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  army 
one  winter  long  before. 


Behind  the  lodge  building  Ramsey's 
Draft  continued,  ever  narrower,  ever  wil- 
der, deeper  into  the  mountains.  The  icy 
cold  water  babbling  over  the  stones  some- 
times falling  into  pools  where  the  trout 
lived.  All  back  up  the  Draft  were  many  tall 
chestnut  trees  and  we  would  find  that  the 
bears  and  wild  turkeys  had  been  there  be- 
fore us,  when  the  nuts  were  ripe,  but  we 
managed  to  get  plenty  anyway.  A  few 
miles  up  the  stream  where  the  path  and  one 
stream  criss-crossed  the  place  was  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  ferns  and  wildflowers.  Es- 
pecially remember  the  forget-me-nots  spil- 
ling along  the  edge  of  the  water  among  the 
maidenhair  fern,  the  polypodys  and 
spleenworts  nesting  in  rocky  crevices  and 
the  tall  white  snake  root. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  these  lovely 
places  could  be  left  free  of  human  inter- 
ference no  matter  how  well  intended? 

Catherine  B.  Sitzler 
Mountainside,  New  Jersey 


WAITING  WITH  BAITED  BREATH 

Bob  Gooch's  article  on  walleye  fishing 
in  the  January  issue  mentioned  that  there 
are  walleyes  in  the  Meherrin  River.  I  would 
like  to  know  where  these  walleye  are 
located.  Also  how  about  walleyes  in  the 
upper  end  of  Lake  Gaston? 

Danny  Cameron 
South  Hill 

The  walleye  is  found  in  the  Chowan 
Drainage  including  the  Nottoway  and 
Blackwater  Rivers.  Just  an  occasional  fish 
is  caught,  some  rather  large  in  size. 

Lake  Gaston  has  produced  a  number  of 
"limit  catches"  of  walleye  over  the  past 
few  years.  These  fish  are  most  vulnerable 
to  the  fisherman  during  February  and 
March  in  the  area  below  the  John  H.  Kerr 
Dam  and  are  caught  throughout  the  lake 
area  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  — Ed. 


By  ROY  L.DUDLEY 

Concord 

When  I  first  started  raising  pheasants  five  years  ago,  I 
had  about  twelve  hatching  eggs.  Today  I  have  sixteen 
varieties  of  pheasant,  peacock,  doves  and,  during  the 
summer  months,  I  raise  quail. 

Before  setting  out  to  raise  birds,  a  prospective 
breeder  should  get  an  idea  of  what  will  be  involved  in 
his  new  project.  The  first  step  will  be  building  a  solid 
pen  suitable  for  game  birds.  Once  this  is  accomplished, 
the  beginning  "bird-man"  in  Virginia  should  apply  to 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  for  a 
permit  to  raise  pheasant  or  quail.  This  permit  must  be 
renewed  on  a  yearly  basis.  Before  the  permit  can  be 
issued,  however,  a  game  warden  must  inspect  the  pens 
for  suitability.  After  all  requirements  are  met,  a  permit 
is  issued.  Five  dollars  will  secure  the  permit  for  fifty 
birds  or  more.  Now  you  are  in  business! 

It  is  best  to  start  small  with  a  few  hardy  ring-neck 
pheasants.  If  preferred,  a  few  eggs  could  be  purchased 
locally  and  hatched  in  a  reliable  incubator  or  by  a 
setting  hen.  Personally,  I  prefer  an  incubator  to  the 
hen. 


Breeders  usually  start  to  lay  in  early  spring  and  will 
lay  for  about  two  months.  (The  time  of  laying  can  vary, 
however.)  Eggs  should  be  gathered  each  evening  and 
kept  in  a  holding  tray  filled  with  wet  sand,  resting  the 
eggs  on  their  small  ends.  A  temperature  of  65°  should 
be  maintained.  Eggs  must  be  turned  daily  and  should 
not  be  kept  in  the  holding  tray  over  ten  days  before 
incubating. 

The  eggs  in  my  incubator  are  kept  at  99-%  degrees 
and  at  82  percent  humidity.  Naturally,  gestation  time 
varies  with  each  breed.  A  silver  pheasant,  for  example, 
takes  28  days  to  hatch,  whereas  a  ring-neck  will  hatch 
in  23  days.  Some  pheasant  hens  can  lay  as  many  as  30 
eggs  a  season  while  others  lay  only  5  to  7  eggs. 

Once  the  eggs  have  hatched,  the  chicks  should  be  put 
in  a  brooder,  maintaining  a  90°  temperature.  Chicks 
can  remain  in  the  brooder  for  about  four  weeks.  Unlike 
the  doves  or  pigeons  that  feed  by  regurgitation  from  a 
parent  bird,  the  game  chick  can  immediately  begin  to 
feed  on  grain.  For  my  chicks,  I  prefer  "turkey  starter." 
After  a  month  in  the  brooder  the  chicks  can  be  moved 
outside  to  a  larger  pen,  but  some  heat  should  be 
maintained,  preferably  by  a  high  wattage  light  bulb. 

When  the  birds  are  about  six  months  old,  they  are 


Ring-neck  pheasant  chicks  pipping 


Still  wet,  newly  hatched  ring  necks 
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ready  for  market  and  most  can  be  sexed  at  this  time  and 
paired  off.  Most  ornamental  pheasants  will  not  reach 
full  color  until  they  are  about  two  years  old.  Some  of 
these  birds  have  beautifully  colored  tail  feathers 
reaching  three  feet  in  length. 

When  I  started  this  "hobby"  I  knew  of  only  one 
breed  of  pheasant,  the  ring  neck.  Now  I  not  only  have 
ring  necks,  but  also  blue-eared,  whites,  yellow-golden, 
Japanese  green,  Reeves,  silver,  Impeyan,  Swinhoe, 
versicolor,  Lady  Amherst,  buff  ring  neck,  white 
crested,  cheers  and  Elliotte.  As  you  can  see  the  list  is 
long,  but  there  are  many  more  besides  these.  Regardless 
of  what  variety  one  chooses,  whether  selecting  only 
one  or  many  as  I  did,  the  enjoyment  is  endless.  It  is  not 
just  the  enjoyment  from  the  birds,  but  from  meeting 
other  bird  raisers.  I  have  corresponded,  bought,  sold 
and  traded  with  people  from  Maine  to  Texas.  If  nothing 
else,  birds  are  a  great  way  to  make  friends.  People  are 
always  dropping  in  to  see  the  birds,  and  I  for  one  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  display  and  discuss  my  pride 
and  joy. 

Roy  Dudley  owns  and  operates  Skyline  Bird  Farm, 
Route  1, Box  160-Q,  Concord,  VA 24538.  703-993-2414 

Now  dry,  the  young  pheasant  chicks  start  looking  for  food 


Adult  male  ring-neck  pheasant 
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ByGARVEYWINEGAR 

Waynesboro 


Bill  Neal  cracked  the  throttle  open  a  half  turn  on  the 
broad-beamed  Game  Commission  boat,  and  we  started 
moving  up  the  cream-and-coffee-colored  water  of  the 
Dan  River.  Anchored  in  the  swift  water  were  boats  of 
all  sizes  tugging  at  their  anchor  ropes.  Anglers  made 
long  arching  casts  from  the  boats  while  others  did  the 
same  from  both  banks  of  the  river. 

Suddenly,  a  6-foot  section  of  the  Dan  River  erupted 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  Then  the  same 
thing  happened  10  feet  off  our  bow,  and  again  to  the 
left  of  us. 

The  water  began  to  swirl  as  if  a  great  commotion 
were  taking  place  just  under  the  surface.  It  built  in 
intensity  until  the  surface  broke  open  and  great  silver 
fish--30,  40,  50  of  them  weighing  10  pounds  and 
up-churned  the  small  area  to  a  broth.  Occasionally  a 
20-pounder  was  knocked  completely  out  of  the  water. 
Then  the  splashing  subsided,  and  the  river  grew  quiet 
again. 

We  were  watching  a  strange  ritual  that  takes  place  at 
the  same  spot  every  spring.  Stranger  still,  we  were 
inside  the  city  limits  of  Danville.  The  ritual  was  the 
spring  spawning  run  of  striped  bass  from  Kerr  Reservoir 
(Buggs  Island  Lake  to  Virginians). 

Bill  Neal,  Fish  Management  Field  Coordinator  for 
the  Virginia  Game  Commission,  thinks  the  Indians  may 
have  been  the  first  anglers  who  came  here  to  catch 
stripers  in  the  spring.  At  that  time,  the  stripers  (which 
are  really  a  salt  water  native)  made  the  long  journey 
upriver  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  spawn. 

But  today  they  are  landlocked  in  Buggs  Island  Lake, 
and  they  can  only  go  upriver  as  far  as  Danville,  where  a 
dam  inside  the  city  stops  them. 

That  accounts  for  the  great  striper  fishing  that  the 
city  of  Danville  enjoys  every  spring.  The  fish  pour  into 
the  Dan  River  by  the  thousands,  surge  upstream  as  far 
as  the  Danville  dam,  then  drop  back  a  few  hundred 
yards  and  begin  to  spawn.  The  "commotion"  we  were 
seeing  in  the  river  was  the  actual  spawning  itself,  a 
violent  act  whereby  the  male  stripers  ram  the  females, 
literally  knocking  the  eggs  out  of  their  bodies. 

Once  the  eggs  are  laid  and  fertilized,  the  fish  are 
ready  to  feed.   For  the  thousands  of  anglers  who 
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converge  on  Danville  at  this  time  each  year,  that's  when 
the  fun  begins.  Beginning  inside  the  city  limits  and  for  a 
few  miles  downriver,  hopeful  anglers  cast  from  the 
shaded  banks  while  others  try  their  luck  from  boats  in 
the  river.  At  night,  the  river  is  spotted  with  pools  of 
light  from  a  hundred  lanterns  in  a  hundred  jon  boats. 
Campfires  spring  up  along  the  bank,  and  the  fishing 
continues  night  and  day. 

The  Game  Commission  maintains  a  parking  area  and 
boat  ramp  just  below  the  city  on  the  eastern  bank.  The 
private  land  on  the  western  bank  is  also  open  to  public 
fishing.  This  area  is  known  locally  as  the  "old  brick- 
yard," and  the  owner  charges  $1  a  day  for  fishing. 

What's  the  best  time  to  fish?  Bill  Neal  chuckles.  "It's 
not  very  scientific,"  he  says,  "but  when  the  willows  are 
in  bloom,  that's  when  the  striped  bass  will  be  spawn- 
ing." More  specifically,  he  says  that  the  spawning  run 
usually  lasts  from  mid-April  to  mid-May. 

Tackle  should  be  on  the  heavy  side.  These  fish  are 
strong  and  they  sometimes  get  so  big  they  won't  fit  in  a 
wash  tub.  "I've  seen  them  get  bigger  every  year,"  says 
Leonard  L.  Nelson,  an  assistant  manager  with  the  A  &  P 
Store  in  Danville.  "Fifteen  years  ago  when  I  started 
fishing  the  Dan,  a  good  striper  would  have  weighed  10 
pounds.  Today,  25  pounds  is  not  uncommon." 

Nelson  has  caught  as  many  as  16  of  the  brawny 
brutes  in  one  day.  He  released  15  of  those  and,  in  fact, 
turns  back  nearly  all  he  catches.  His  largest  fish  weighed 
25  pounds,  13  ounces. 

A  new  Virginia  state  record  was  caught  at  Danville 
during  the  1975  spring  run.  The  angler  was  Paul 
Gordon  Jr.  of  Lynchburg.  His  fish  weighed  39x/2 
pounds. 

That's  why  most  of  the  veteran  anglers  around  Dan- 
ville use  a  bait  casting  outfit  with  about  20-pound  test 
line.  Favorite  lures  are  large  bucktails  from  one-quarter 
ounce  to  one-ounce  size,  or  large  minnow-like  lures 
such  as  the  6  or  7-inch  Rapalas.  Cut  bait  is  also  good 
when  the  stripers  are  turning  up  their  noses  at  artifi- 
cials. Cut  shad  is  a  favorite.  "But  use  a  whole  shad  if 
you  want  to  get  the  big  ones,"  advises  Neal. 

Harvey  Camm,  a  salesman  in  the  tackle  department 
of  the  Danville  Sears  store,  says  he  can  tell  when  the 
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Male  stripers  ram  the  females,  literally  knocking  the  eggs  out  of  their 
bodies. 

fish  are  biting  without  ever  leaving  the  store.  "When  the 
action  is  hot,  it's  hard  to  keep  enough  bucktails  on 
hand,"  he  says.  Veteran  anglers  who  have  fished  for 
stripers  usually  buy  bucktails  by  the  dozen.  Big  fish  and 
a  rough  river  bottom  take  their  toll. 

The  limit  is  four  stripers  a  day,  20-inch  minimun 
length.  But  many  anglers  release  most  of  their  catch 
and  keep  fishing,  a  perfectly  legal  practice. 

The  big  bass  are  sometimes  so  thick  in  the  river  that 
they  become  snagged  by  a  lure  retrieved  through  the 
water.  Trouble  is,  snagging  them  is  illegal.  Any  angler 
who  "foul-hooks"  a  striper  had  best  hope  that  the  fish 
gets  off  before  he  brings  it  to  the  bank.  Game  wardens 
(sometimes  in  plain  clothes)  enforce  the  law  relent- 
lessly. 

No  special  stamp  or  license  is  required  to  fish  for 
stripers.  A  valid  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  fishing 
license  is  all  that's  required. 

Bob  Barker,  a  Danville  resident  who  works  as  a  creel 
clerk  for  the  Game  Commission  and  serves  as  president 
of  the  Virginia  BASS  State  Federation,  believes  the 
Dan  River  offers  striper  fishing  each  spring  that's 
second  to  none.  "No  question  about  it,"hesays.  "The 
Dan  River  has  Virginia's  best  spawning  run.  The  spawn- 
ing success  (he  emphasizes  success)  may  not  be  as  good 
as  the  Roanoke  River,  but  more  fish  come  up  the  Dan." 

Biologist  Neal  estimates  that  3,000  to  4,000  anglers 
take  17,000  to  18,000  pounds  of  fish  during  the 
month-long  striper  run. 

How  many  fish  are  in  the  river  at  this  time?  "The 
truth  is  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  accurately 
measure  the  size  of  the  spawning  run,"  he  says. 

Bob  Barker,  however,  is  quick  to  point  out  that  with- 
out the  sister  Roanoke  (or  Staunton)  River  which  flows 
into  Buggs  Island  Lake  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  the 
spawning  run  just  wouldn't  be  the  same.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  wiped  out.  Southside  Electric  Cooperative,  a 
local  power  company,  is  trying  to  build  11  dams  on  the 
Roanoke  River  and  its  tributaries.  These  dams  would, 
of  course,  stop  the  spawning  run  up  the  Roanoke  River 
each  spring. 

Two  happy  anglers  net  a  Danville  striper. 
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Troy 

"They'll  take  good  care  of  it."  The  Virginia  conser- 
vationist bubbled  with  enthusiasm  as  we  talked  about 
the  just  announced  acquisition  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
49,097  acres  of  mystic  swamps  and  woodlands  had 
been  donated  to  the  Department  of  Interior  by  the 
Union  Camp  Corporation  for  preservation  as  a  national 
wildlife  refuge.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  given 
that  mission.  The  year  was  1973. 

The  new  refuge  was  appropriately  named  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  it  took  its 
place  among  370-odd  refuges  scattered  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  South  Pacific  and  from  Maine  to  the 
Caribbean.  Conservationists,  for  years  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  could  now  relax.  Their 
beloved  swamp  was  now  safe. 

Recent  information  leaking  out  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  indicates  this  trust  may  have  been  mis- 
placed. The  same  conservationists  could  very  well  have 
another  fight  on  their  hands  -  and  this  time  the  entire 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is  at  stake. 

The  problem  starts  at  the  top  -  currently  with  the 
Ford  Administration.  The  President  inherited  it  from 
the  troubled  Nixon  years,  but  executive  disinterest  has 
periodically  plagued  the  refuge  system  for  years. 

Ironically,  it  was  a  red-blooded  American  President 
whose  spirited  enthusiasm  for  America  and  her  wildlife 
resources  sparked  the  refuge  system.  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
an  avid  big-game  hunter  and  outdoorsman,  launched 
the  system  in  1903  with  the  designation  of  Florida's 
Pelican  Island  as  a  refuge  for  nesting  pelicans,  herons, 
and  egrets.  Congress  fell  in  step  two  years  later  with  the 
creation  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Oklahoma.  Other  big-game  refuges  followed,  and  the 
tempo  picked  up  considerably  with  the  selection  of  the 
first  waterfowl  refuge  in  1924.  By  June  1975  there 
were  a  total  of  379  refuges  totaling  34  million  acres  of 
prime  wildlife  land. 

Unfortunately,  the  fine  example  set  by  the  Old 
Rough  Rider  received  only  sporadic  attention  from 
succeeding  Presidents.  The  Eisenhower  Administration 
even  declared  a  number  of  refuges  to  be  surplus  and 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  1970  the  Nixon 
Administration  attempted  to  sell  ten  percent  of  the 
refuge  lands,  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  ordered  the  transfer  of  three  western  re- 
fuges to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  So  far 
vigilant  environmentalists  have  been  successful  in 
blocking  most  such  moves. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  action  on  the  part  of  the 
various  administrations  has  been  the  withholding  of 
vital  funds  for  the  system.  Budget  cuts,  always  wel- 
come news  for  tax  burdened  citizens,  invariably  begin 
with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  agency 


responsible  for  administering  the  refuges.  Even  as 
refuge  stations  were  being  increased  in  recent  years, 
funds  to  staff  all  stations  were  being  reduced  —  and 
during  a  period  when  inflation  has  had  devastating 
effects. 

Still,  much  of  the  problem  currently  plaguing  the 
refuge  system  lies  within  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  often  called  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  should  be  and  how  it  should  be 
managed.  Congressional  action  has  been  indecisive. 

Back  in  1968,  in  a  survey  of  the  system  made  for 
then  Secretary  of  thelnterior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Dr.  A. 
Starker  Leopold  of  the  University  of  California  said: 
"What  is  still  lacking  is  a  clear  statement  of  policy  or 
philosophy  as  to  what  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  should  be  and  what  the  logical  tenets  of  its 
future  development  should  be." 

Just  two  years  ago  Representative  John  D.  Dingell, 
in  addressing  Congress,  said :  "Still  lacking  are  clear-cut 
policies  and  direction  by  Congress  on  what  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  should  be  and  how  it 
should  be  administered  and  managed  for  the  public 
good." 
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A  good  example  is  the  complicated  method  of 
funding  the  system.  The  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  is  not  an  agency,  and  for  that  reason  Congress 
cannot  appropriate  money  earmarked  for  badly  needed 
refuge  work.  As  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  the  refuge  system  must  operate  on  funds 
appropriated  for  various  programs  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Too  often  the  system  gets  only  what  is  left 
over. 

Conflicting  philosophies  among  top  administrators  in 
both  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  also  point  up  the  lack  of  direction. 
While  many  conservationists  consider  the  refuge 
system  the  single  most  important  facet  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Director  Lynn  Greenwalt  does  not 
agree.  "There  are  higher  priorities,"  he  claims. 

A  rumor  persists  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wants  to  de-emphasize  Federal  involvement  in  the  re- 
fuge system,  transferring  either  ownership  or 
operation,  or  both,  to  state  or  local  administration. 
While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  for  this  move 
toward  decentralization  of  governmental  functions, 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  state  conservation  agencies 
have  the  funds  to  cope  with  the  refuge  problems.  In 
many  states  the  fish  and  game  departments  and  other 
conservation  agencies  already  operate  under  extremely 
inadequate  budgets. 

There  is  also  talk  that  moves  are  underway  to 
transfer  the  refuges  to  other  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  presumably  in  an 
effort  to  open  them  to  commercial  interests  such  as 
grazing,  timber,  mining,  and  sand  and  gravel  quarries. 

This  atmosphere  of  confusion,  lack  of  direction  and 
conflicting  philosophies  is  unhealthy,  and  the  morale  of 
dedicated  refuge  managers  and  their  staffs  is  low.  Most 
are  career  people,  professional  conservationists,  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  natural  wonders  of  America  - 
her  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources. 

Badly  needed  is  a  sound  public  relations  program 
from  within  the  system,  one  that  will  sell  the  program 
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to  the  public,  to  Congress  and  to  the  various  presiden- 
tial administrations. 

Virginians  have  much  at  stake  in  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System.  The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  cherished  though  it  is,  is  not  the  only 
one  in  the  Old  Dominion.  There  is  exciting  Chinco- 
teague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  Assateague  Island,  a 
land  of  sand  and  marshes,  waterfowl,  wild  ponies  and 
exotic  sika  deer,  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
the  waterfowl  and  bass  country  of  Back  Bay  south  of 
Virginia  Beach,  and  Mackay  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Motorists  are 
treated  to  a  view  of  Fishermans  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  as  they  leave  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge- 
Tunnel  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  Presquile  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  serves  as  a  resting  ground  for 
waterfowl  using  the  James  River.  These  are  priceless 
possessions  worth  fighting  for. 

The  answer  to  the  refuge  problem  does  not  rest  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  though  the  support 
of  that  office  would  be  helpful.  Congress  can  help  and 
Congress  is  more  responsive  to  the  demands  of  citizen 
conservationists  working  through  their  representatives 
in  Washington.  Representative  John  D.  Dingell  is  a 
strong  friend  of  the  refuge  system  and  has  been  for 
years.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah  is  another  one. 
These  astute  gentlemen  recognize  the  problem,  but 
they  need  help  from  their  fellow  legislators.  Virginia 
conservationists  can  provide  them  with  this  help 
through  their  own  representatives. 

Stronger  leadership  is  also  needed  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary,  a  political  appointee,  is 
not  always  in  tune  with  the  refuge  system.  Steward  L. 
Udall,  an  ardent  conservationist,  was,  and  others  have 
come  to  grips  with  it,  but  many  have  shown  little 
interest.  The  professional  leadership  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
suspect.  Conservationists  should  ask  their  represen- 
tatives to  examine  this  possibility. 

The  refuge  system  needs  people  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  its  goals,  people  who  can  establish  a  broad 
base  and  sell  their  program  to  the  administration,  to 
Congress  and  to  doubting  Americans. 

But  in  the  end  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
49  states  will  determine  the  future  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Apparently  they  do  not  have 
much  time. 


Editor's  Note :  On  Friday,  February  27,  President 
Ford  signed  into  law  H.R.  5512,  the  Game  Range 
Bill.  The  bill  amends  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  no  unit 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  can  be 
disposed  of  or  transferred  without  an  act  of 
Congress. 
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The  Best  Part  of  All 

By  ROBERT  B.  BELTON,  JR. 

Charlottesville 

The  gold  spinner  blade  flashed  temptingly  across  the 
clear,  deep  pool.  The  big  brown  trout  followed  it, 
hesitated,  then  struck.  "He's  on,"  Harry  yelled.  "Now 
play  him,  play  him.  Take  your  time.  That's  right." 

The  battle  raged  on  as  Harry  Bailes,  Loyd  Younker, 
and  I  watched  in  gleeful  suspense.  The  young  angler 
suppressed  his  excitement  and  played  the  fish  well. 
After  a  couple  of  acrobatic  leaps  and  some  runs  toward 
deep  water,  the  sharp  hooks  and  taut,  unrelenting  line 
took  their  toll  and  the  chunky  brown  lay  gleaming  on 
the  rocky  bank. 

It  wasn't  the  first  fish  we  had  caught  that  Saturday, 
for  the  second  stocking  had  been  a  good  one  and  Harry, 
Lloyd,  and  I  creeled  20  among  the  three  of  us.  But  our 
young  streamside  friend,  who  was  visiting  relatives  in 
Charlottesville  after  journeying  from  Lynchburg  for  a 
track  meet,  had  caught  only  one  other  trout  on  his 
borrowed,  unfamiliar  tackle,  for  his  trout  outing  had 
been  a  spur-of-the-moment  thing.  "You  know,"  Harry 
commented,  "seeing  him  catch  that  nice  brown  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  all  the  fish  I  caught  today." 
Lloyd  and  I  agreed  wholeheatedly.  It  was  especially 
enjoyable  for  Harry,  who  had  given  the  E.  C.  Glass  High 
School  student,  whose  name  we  didn't  even  know,  the 
finely  balanced  "short  striker"  spinner-fly  he  had 
purchased  in  his  native  West  Virginia.  That  spinner-fly 
was  a  honey,  with  a  large,  gold  spinner  that  spun  even 
when  retrieved  quite  slowly  in  the  relative  calm  of  the 
pool.  Earlier,  both  Harry  and  I  had  tried  other 
spinner-fly  lures,  but  these  had  smaller,  less  active 
blades  and  didn't  produce.  Harry  switched  to  nymphs 
on  his  light  fly  rod,  and  I  went  over  to  corn  on  my 
ultralight,  using  4-pound  line  and  no  weight. 

When  we  started  fishing  at  around  7  a.m.,  Harry  and 
I  were  alone.  However,  as  so  often  happens,  our  mutual 
interest  in  the  newly  stocked  trout  led  us  to  some  new 
acquaintances.  An  elderly  gentleman  and  his  young 
grandson  joined  me  at  the  likely  looking  pool  I  had 
selected  on  my  way  upstream  and,  after  my  first  fish,  a 
full-bodied  brown,  took  the  cornbaited  hook  in  rather 
deeply,  the  old  fisherman  kindly  loaned  me  his  hook 
extractor.  The  trout  was  quickly  killed  so  he  wouldn't 
die  slowly  in  the  creel,  and  we  fished  on,  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  clear,  spring  day  in  the  deep  woods  and 
the  easy  companionship.  Had  this  been  the  first 
opening  day,  such  leisure  and  expanded  enjoyment 
probably  wouldn't  have  been  possible-just  too  many 
people  would  have  been  around  the  pool,  competing 
for  its  contents. 

Presently,  the  elderly  man  and  his  grandson  left, 
taking  a  couple  of  nice  rainbows  with  them.  They  were 


soon  replaced  by  Harry,  the  young  man, 
from  Lynchburg,  and,  a  little  later, 
Lloyd  Younker,  who,  like  Harry  and 
me,  is  from  Charlottesville.  The  pool  was 
riffled  and  the  bottom  was  uneven.  This, 
combined  with  the  reflecting  sun,  made  it^ 
difficult  to  spot  the  fish  but  also  kept  the 
fish  from  getting  too  spooked.  Harry 
had  a  good  pair  of  sunglasses,  though, 
and  his  quiet  statement,  "but  there's 
more  trout  in  this  hole  than  you 
think  -  I  can  see  at  least  15," 
brought  a  happy  response  from 
the  rest  of  us. 

Lloyd  needed  only  one  more  for  his 
limit  and  the  hungry  trout  had  steadily  been  gobbling 
up  my  corn,  so  we  took  it  kind  of  easy,  fishing  some 
and  encouraging  Harry  and  our  young  friend  from 
Lynchburg.  Harry  was,  as  usual,  sticking  to  nymphs, 
flies  or  spinners.  His  C.  K.  Special  type  of  nymph, 
which  Harry  ties  himself,  had  produced  a  couple  of 
scrappy  trout  but  was  not  up  to  par.  Often  Harry  uses  it 
exclusively,  but  the  trout  were  hitting  it  ever  so  lightly 
and  were  giving  Harry  a  mild  case  of  frustration. 

"I  think  I'll  try  a  spinner-fly  for  a  change,"  Harry 
said.  Nice  change,  too,  for  the  second  cast  produced  a 
fighting  jainbow,  which  Harry  played  to  the  bank 
slowly  and  expertly,  enjoying  the  wild  surges  of  the 
turning,  twisting  trout.  He  let  the  fish  tire  itself  and 
worked  it  out  of  the  water. 

It  was  after  catching  this  fish  that  Harry  shared  a 
spare  spinner-fly  with  the  lad  from  Lynchburg.  "Cast  it 
down  toward  the  tail  of  the  pool,"  Harry  advised,  "and 
reel  it  as  slowly  as  possible,  fast  enough  to  make  the 
blade  turn  but  slow  enough  to  give  the  trout  a  good 
look."  It  took  the  youngster  a  couple  of  casts  to  get  the 
technique  mastered  on  his  borrowed  tackle,  but  he 
learned  quickly.  "They're  following  it  on  nearly  every 
cast,"  Harry  reported.  "Try  it  again,  and  reel  it  in  slow 
and  smooth." 

That's  when  the  big  brown  hit,  solidly,  and  we 
experienced  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Our  friend  from 
Lynchburg  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  one  happy  fellow. 

Lloyd,  like  Harry,  had  been  using  a  C.  K.  Special- 
type  nymph.  He  stuck  with  it  and  enticed  his  eighth 
fish  to  go  for  it.  He,  too,  played  the  fish  nicely  and 
brought  to  a  climax  our  day's  fishing. 

As  Harry,  Lloyd  and  I  left  the  stream,  the  young 
fisherman  remained  behind,  with  high  hopes  of  adding 
to  the  two  he  had  so  far.  He  yelled  to  Harry,  halfway  up 
the  steep  bank  by  now,  to  wait  for  his  lure.  "He  wants 
you  to  keep  it,"  I  told  him,  "and  have  a  good  time." 

Walking  down  the  fire  road  which  leads  to  the  park- 
ing area,  we  discussed  our  catches  and  the  fun  we'd  had. 
"Best  part  of  all,  for  sure,  though,"  Lloyd  said  through 
a  wide  grin,  "was  the  look  on  that  kid's  face  when  he 
caught  that  brown." 
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WILD  TURKEY  PRINT  (SEE  BACK  COVER)  TO  RAISE  MONEY  FOR  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  CONSERVATION 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  OFFICERS.  Guy  Coheleach,  wildlife  artist,  has  donated  a  number  of 
limited  edition  prints  of  his  wild  turkey  painting  to  this  national  foundation  de- 
signed to  provide  benefits  to  the  families  of  wildlife  officers  who  are  killed  or 
die  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  idea  for  the  foundation  was  conceived  after  the  shooting 
of  two  South  Carolina  conservation  officers  in  1974.  It  is  estimated  that  200  fami- 
lies of  state  and  federal  wildlife  employees  have  lost  the  head  of  the  family 
through  a  service  connected  death.  Under  the  direction  of  Joseph  W.  Hudson,  Chairman 
of  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  and  Marine  Resources  Commission  and  James  Rikhoff,  of 
Olin's  Winchester  Group,  the  Foundation  was  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  tax  exempt  status  was  granted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  family 
of  any  wildlife  employee  who  has  died  or  been  killed  in  a  job-related  activity  will 
be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  from  the  Foundation.  CONTRIBUTIONS  ARE  NOW 
BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  THE  FOUNDATION,  AND  ARE  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE.  ALL  CONTRIBUTORS  OF 
$100  OR  MORE  WILL  RECEIVE  THE  SPECIAL  LIMITED  EDITION  PRINT  OF  THE  WILD  TURKEY  BY 
GUY  COHELEACH. 

CREEL  SURVEY  TO  BEGIN  AT  LAKE  ANNA.  Anglers  on  what  has  become  one  of  the  Commonwealth's 
hottest  lakes  will  be  asked  to  take  part  in  a  creel  survey  this  fishing  season.  The 
catch  check  is  part  of  an  overall  comprehensive  five-year  project  designed  to  assess 
the  fishery  at  Lake  Anna.  The  basic  concept  of  the  survey  is  an  effort  to  determine 
the  amount  of  fishing  pressure  being  applied  to  the  lake,  how  successful  the  anglers 
are,  and  to  obtain  the  species,  sizes  and  weights  taken  by  the  fishermen.  Partici- 
pation in  the  project  is  on  a  voluntary  basis  but  the  Commission's  Fish  Division  is 
hoping  that  there  will  be  many  participants  as  the  information  obtained  will  help  in 
making  for  better  fishing  on  this  important  lake.  Conduct  of  the  survey  will  be 
from  several  points  on  the  lake,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  at  established  marina 
facilities.  These  areas  include  Sturgeon  Creek  Marina,  Lake  Anna  Marina,  Christopher 
Run  Campground,  Lake  Anna  Campground  and  Dukes  Creek  Marina. 

MUSKIE  RECORD  FALLS  AGAIN.  A  whopping  big  increase  in  weight  was  added  to  the  state's  fish 
record  when  Richard  Boone  of  Roanoke  pulled  his  record-breaking  muskie  out  of  Smith 
Mountain  Lake  recently.  The  late-February  catch  weighed  34  pounds,  10*s  ounces,  well 
above  the  old  31-pound,  8-ounce  record.  Mr.  Boone  used  a  spinning  rod  to  bring  in  the 
huge  fish  which  measured  46-3/4  inches  long.  THEN  JUST  TWO  WEEKS  LATER,  Curtis  Hodnett 
of  Martinsville  caught  another  huge  muskie  at  Smith  Mountain.  This  giant  measured 
46  inches  and  weighed  33  pounds  -  it  would  have  been  a  new  state  record,  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  earlier. 

FISHING  BOOKLET  AVAILABLE  FROM  GAME  COMMISSION.  A  new  edition  of  the  popular  "Let's  Go 

Freshwater  Fishing  in  Virginia"  is  now  available  free  from  the  Virginia  Game  Commission, 
Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230.  The  32-page  publication  tells  fishermen  where 
to  go,  when  to  go,  and  what  kind  of  fish  he's  going  to  find  when  he  gets  there.  License 
requirements  are  covered  and  the  booklet  offers  a  county-by-county  rundown  on  waters 
open  to  anglers. 
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TOMTIME 


By  GARLAND CLARK 

Keysville 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  grow  up  on  a  farm, 
acquiring  a  love  for  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  and  the 
outdoors  in  general.  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the 
more  valuable  things  a  person  can  possess,  and  it  is 
practically  free.  I  prefer  hunting  over  fishing,  and  when 
the  hunting  season  is  closed,  I'm  often  in  the  fields  and 
woods  with  camera  and  binoculars,  watching  wildlife, 
hunting  Indian  relics,  old  bottles  or  just  anything  odd 
that  nature  has  to  offer. 

I  enjoy  hunting  all  types  of  game,  particularly  the 
woodland  types  such  as  squirrels,  deer  and  turkeys.  I 
usually  hunt  these  species  alone  as  it  is  more  exciting  to 
see  and  bag  game  in  its  natural  state  rather  than  have  it 
alarmed  by  dogs  or  some  other  person.  Almost  every 
hunter  has  a  "special"  kind  of  hunting,  and  my  favorite 
is  hunting  the  elusive,  wild  turkey  gobbler.  When  the 
spring  gobbler  season  became  a  sure  thing  here  in 
Virginia  in  the  1960 's  this  opened  up  a  whole  new 
world  of  hunting  for  me. 

By  1960,  at  32  years  of  age,  I  had  killed  a  total  of 
four  turkeys,  three  old  gobblers  and  a  hen.  These  were 
taken  while  turkey  hunting,  but  "accidently."  By 
"accidently,"  I  mean  no  particular  skill  was  used.  The 
method  of  hunting  that  we  did  was  walking  miles  and 
miles,  usually  with  two  or  three  people  several  hundred 
feet  apart  and  a  couple  of  bird  dogs.  I  had  been  experi- 
menting some  with  a  wing-bone  turkey  caller  and 
during  the  fall  season  of  1960-61, 1  must  have  started 
doing  something  right.  I  called  in  and  bagged  my  first 
two  turkeys  by  this  method. 

Since  then  I  have  had  many  successful  and  thrilling 
spring  hunts,  and  the  1975  season  was  no  exception.  As 
all  experienced  spring  hunters  know,  some  of  these  old 
toms  come  mighty  easily,  while  others  won't  when  you 
seem  to  be  doing  everything  perfectly.  However,  this  is 
what  makes  the  sport  so  exciting.  During  the  first  week 
of  the  season,  on  a  damp,  cloudy  morning,  I  "tangled" 
with  one  of  the  "easy"  ones.  Within  five  minutes  after  I 
made  my  first  call,  he  was  within  range  and  it  was  all 
over  just  as  the  rain  started. 

During  the  second  week  there  appeared  to  be  little 
gobbling  activity.  Several  mornings  I  did  not  hear  a 
turkey.  On  the  mornings  that  I  did,  they  were  quite  a 
long  distance  away  or  they  gobbled  a  few  times  before 
coming  off  the  roost  and  then  stopped. 

The  third  week  of  the  season  proved  to  be  the  peak 
gobbling  week  in  Charlotte  and  Prince  Edward 
counties,  the  area  I  hunt.  On  a  wet,  foggy  morning,  I 
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spotted  several  turkeys  in  a  field.  They  were  feeding 
and  wandering  towards  the  woods  at  the  far  end.  I 
circled  through  the  woods  to  that  side  of  the  field  and 
crawled  into  a  drainage  ditch,  directly  in  their  line  of 

travel. 

When  I  raised  my  head  to  look,  I  discovered  there 
were  three  hens  and  two  mature  gobblers.  They  had 
been  joined  by  a  flock  of  crows  which  were  flying  over- 
head and  swooping  down  at  them  making  a  lot  of  noise. 
I  have  found  over  the  years  that  turkeys  seem  to  prefer 
fields  on  a  morning  such  as  this.  They  feel  safer  as  they 
can  spot  danger  much  better.  They  didn't  seem  to  mind 
the  crows  flying  around  and  fussing  at  them  either.  In 
fact,  I  think  they  were  more  contented  with  them 
there,  using  them  as  allies  to  warn  them  of  danger. 

When  they  were  almost  within  range,  I  raised  my 
head  a  little  higher  to  better  judge  the  distance.  At  the 
same  time  one  of  the  crows  happened  to  be  flying  a 
little  higher  than  usual.  His  sharp  eyes  caught  my  move- 
ment and  sounded  off  with  a  cry  of  alarm.  I  knew  then 
that  it  was  the  end  of  the  hunt  for  that  day.  When  I 
looked  up  a  few  seconds  later,  the  five  turkeys  were 
running  into  the  woods  200  yards  away.  I  wasn't  too 
disappointed  as  the  odds  were  really  stacked  against 
me,  and  this  actually  wasn't  my  type  of  hunting  any- 
way. 

A  few  mornings  later  I  was  back  in  the  same  area 
before  dawn,  waiting  for  the  spine-tingling,  first  gobble 
of  the  morning.  It  came  soon  after  the  first  hint  of 
daybreak.  A  torn  was  some  distance  away  and  across  a 
creek  so  I  started  immediately  toward  him.  Stopping 
frequently  to  listen,  I  discovered  there  were  two  of 
them  as  they  gobbled  steadily  just  a  short  distance 
apart.  I  didn't  particularly  care  for  this  situation.  On 
two  previous  occasions  I  had  called  up  two  and  three 
gobblers  together,  but  I  preferred  to  try  for  a  lone  bird. 

I  realized  that  neither  of  these  toms  was  the  "boss 
gobbler"  that  I  knew  used  this  same  area.  Their  voices 
didn't  have  the  authority  of  the  old  boss  bird  which  had 
outsmarted  me  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  have  found 
that  these  old  gobblers  like  about  as  much  companion- 
ship as  I  do  when  I  am  in  the  deep  woods  hunting  them. 
They  are  usually  alone.  I  suspected  these  were  the  same 
two  that  had  given  me  the  "slip,"  with  the  aid  of  the 
crows,  on  that  earlier  occasion. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  I  wanted,  I  clucked  a  couple 
of  times  and  gave  a  soft,  seductive  yelp  on  my  walnut 
box  caller.  Both  birds  answered  immediately.  I 
answered  them  occasionally  with  a  cluck  or  two  and  a 
yelp.  After  about  ten  minutes  they  sailed  off  the  roost. 

(continued  on  page  22) 
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By  ROBERT  WILLIAM  PICKETT 

McLean 

It  was  finally  springtime  in  the  Virginia  mountains. 
Preparations  for  my  annual  week -long  hike  had  long 
been  completed  and  my  equipment  had  been  checked 
and  packed  several  times.  My  anticipation  was  en- 
hanced by  the  great  success  of  my  previous  summers' 
hike  along  the  Appalachian  Trail.  This  spring,  my  plans 
were  to  travel  from  Rockfish  Gap  north  to  Thornton 
Gap  at  rte  211,  staying  nightly  at  the  provided  shelters. 
The  distance  between  these  points  is  about  80  miles 
and  my  time  expenditure  was  from  May  30  to  June  6. 

DAY  ONE.  The  day  ended  at  Sawmill  Shelter  in  the 
rain.  This  time  of  the  year  is  prime  for  hikes  because  the 
air  is  cool,  the  leaves  are  a  bright  green,  and  the  spec- 
tacular mountain  laurel,  azaleas  and  rhododendrum 
have  already  begun  to  brighten  the  woods.  I  was 
anxious  this  first  night,  seeing  the  numerous  "Beware 
of  Dangerous  Bear"  signs  constructed  by  previous 
hikers,  but  it  is  the  consistent  scurrying  of  the  grey  field 
mice  in  the  shelter  which  will  finally  drive  me  to  sleep 
under  the  trees.  At  least  here,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
whether  I  am  listening  to  a  bear  or  a  mouse. 

DAY  TWO:  This  morning  the  rain  still  fell  spo- 
radically, although  a  large  hemlock  tree  provided  a 
sufficient  shelter  during  the  night.  Being  alone  this  first 
morning,  I  took  my  time  preparing  my  Bisquick  pan- 
cakes and  cocoa  and  just  listened  to  the  various  bird 
calls  amidst  the  background  of  rain.  As  I  packed  up  and 
got  back  on  the  trail,  my  mind  recalled  last  night's 
impulsive  urge  to  throw  two  wood  snails  into  the  fire 
and  see  how  edible  they  really  were.  Fortunately,  they 
were  surprisingly  good,  disregarding  the  texture  of  the 
meat. 

DAY  THREE:  I  decided  to  try  Rip-Rap  Trail  via 
Wildcat  Ridge,  which  turned  out  to  be  quite  spec- 
tacular with  several  good  open  views  to  the  west.  The 
array  of  mountain  laurel  was  especially  impressive.  I 
also  spotted  several  flowering  ladys  slippers,  a  native 
species  of  the  orchid  family. 

I  reached  Blackrock  Shelter  by  3:00  p.m.  By  then  I 
had  been  in  the  rain  for  six  hours,  so  I  ate  an  early 
supper  and,  now  that  the  rain  has  subsided,  I  sit  listen- 
ing to  two  screech  owls  calling  each  other.  Other  than 
being  surprised  by  a  sudden  downpour,  soaking  my 
knapsack  which  I  had  secured  in  a  tree  safe  from  noc- 
turnal creatures,  and  the  appearance  of  two  wet  hikers 
around  midnight,  the  evening  passes  uneventfully. 

DAY  THREE:  Like  the  previous  two,  it  was  very 
wet.  Rain  hiking,  as  this  must  be  called,  is  a  separate 
experience  from  fair  weather  hiking.  Besides  keeping 
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the  day  hikers  at  home,  it  produces  a  strong  sense  of 
isolation,  as  if  one  is  captive  within  the  opaque  sky  and 
dense  woods,  with  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
sound  other  than  the  heavy  rains.  But,  just  like  a  bright 
summer  day,  a  spring  rain  has  its  own  special  moods, 
which  make  it  unique.  One  advantage  of  rainhiking  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  is  seeing  the  many  streams  roaring 
downhill  with  their  spring  loads.  For  this  reason,  I 
spent  most  of  the  day  on  the  side  trails  into  the  valleys 
which  followed  these  wild  streams.  By  the  end  of  the 
day,  I  had  covered  the  Jones  Falls  Trail  and  the  falls 
trail  to  the  east  and  a  long  western  trek  along  the  Big 
Run  Fire  Road  and  back  along  the  Rock  Mountain- 
Brown  Mountain  Trail.  The  effect  of  standing  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  mature  hemlocks,  rocks  covered  with 
wet  bright  green  mosses  by  a  steep,  thunderous 
mountains  stream,  can  only  be  appreciated  while  look- 
ing into  an  equally  loud  and  consistent  rain  and 
wondering  how  anyone  can  want  to  remain  inside  on  a 
day  this  beautiful. 

I  finally  reached  Pinefield  Shelter  at  about  4:00  in 
the  afternoon.  After  changing  into  my  one  pair  of  dry 
pants  and  shirt  and  having  fried  Spam,  instant  pototoes 
and  pudding  for  dinner,  another  wet  hiker  came  to  the 
shelter  and  will  spend  the  night  drying  his  sleeping  bag 
while  I  determine  to  finish  my  book  of  astronomy  by 
candlelight. 

DAY  FOUR:  My  guest,  Larry,  was  quite  pleased  at 
the  opportunity  to  share  his  corn  meal  pancakes  with 
me.  Of  course,  I  was  quite  gracious,  owing  to  the  first 
law  of  the  trail,  namely,  never  refuse  freely  offered 
food.  The  rain  was  still  coming  down,  but  by  now,  I  was 
getting  used  to  it.  I  carry  two  sets  of  clothes,  one  for 
hiking  and  the  second,  for  evenings,  which  always  stay 
dry .  Thus,  morning  has  become  the  cruelest  time  of  the 
day.  To  remove  my  warm,  dry  jeans,  wool  shirt,  socks 
and  tennis  shoes  and  put  on  my  cold  and  wet  shorts, 
shirt,  socks  and  boots  always  required  determination 
and  a  lot  of  nerve.  But  having  the  dry  clothes  at  the  end 
of  the  day  is  a  first  priority  necessity,  and  provides  the 
sustenance  needed  to  look  forward  to  the  next  day. . 

Another  advantage  of  rainhiking  is  surprising  wild- 
life along  the  trail.  In  this  manner,  I  walked  up  to  four 
deer  in  the  past  two  days,  sometimes  as  close  as  ten  feet 
before  being  noticed. 

On  recommendation  from  a  twosome  I  met  yester- 
day, I  planned  to  stop  at  the  Simmons  Gap  Ranger 
Station  to  find  a  forest  ranger  named  Marty  Martins.  I 
was  told  his  activities  include  locating  and  observing 
rattlesnake  dens  in  this  area.  Recognizing  a  great 
opportunity,  I  wanted  to  accompany  him,  but  due  to 
the  inclement  weather,  this  side  trip  had  to  be  post- 
poned. 

Tonight  at  Bearfence  Mountain  Shelter  has  proved 
most  unique.  First,  I  met  two  hikers,  one  a  native  of 
Tangier  Island,  Virginia.  Secondly,  through  them,  I  de- 


cided to  include  Old  Rag  Mountain  (rattlesnake 
kingdom)  on  tomorrow's  itinerary.  And  thirdly,  as  the 
evening  wore  on,  for  the  first  time  on  this  trip,  we  saw 
the  moon. 

DAY  FIVE:  Old  Rag  Mountain  proved  to  be  the 
highlight  of  the  trip.  Not  only  was  it  a  beautifully  rough 
and  rocky  trail,  but  it  gave  a  fantastic  view  from  its 
peak  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
I  sat  for  over  an  hour  at  dusk  watching  some  birds  soar 
over  the  valley,  and  listening  to  the  distant  roar  of  the 
streams  I  had  hiked  along  earlier  that  day.  I  will  spend 
the  night  here  at  Byrd's  Nest  No.  1,  knowing  this  even- 
ing will  not  be  topped  throughout  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

DAY  SIX:  The  last  day.  It  was  also  the  first  day  I 
awoke  to  a  totally  clear  sky.  I  lingered  at  the  summit  of 
Old  Rag,  basking  in  the  sun's  warmth,  observing  every- 
thing, realizing  that  tonight  I'd  be  back  home  in 
Charlottesville.  Suddenly,  while  standing  there,  I  saw 
directly  above  me,  a  mature  golden  eagle  flying  down 
over  me  and  circling.  This  was  hard  to  imagine.  I  stood 
motionless  from  the  very  apex  of  Old  Rag,  watching 
this  beautiful  bird  gliding  over  30  feet  above  me,  listen- 
ing to  its  feathers  rustle  through  the  air.  If  yesterday 
evening  could  possibly  be  topped,  this  would  be  the 
occasion.  The  bird  continued  to  circle,  I  continued  to 
stand,  as  if  in  a  stalemate,  until  after  five  minutes,  the 
eagle  leaned  into  a  strong  breeze  and  floated  down  into 
the  valley. 

I  had  read  George  Pollock's  accounts  of  his  early 
adventures  with  the  mountain  men  of  this  area  and  his 
mountain  resort  Skyland  ("Skyland,"  Chesapeake 
Book  Co.  1960)  and  thus  had  looked  forward  to  travel- 
ing up  the  Nicholson  and  Corbin  Cabin  Trails  back 
towards  the  Appalachian  Trail.  I  felt  excited,  sitting  in 
front  of  Aaron  Nicholson's  cabin,  eating  my  canned 
meat  lunch,  and  wondered  what  George  Pollock,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  must  have  felt  upon  seeeing  the  old, 
white-bearded  Aaron  when  he  first  came  over  the 
mountain  into  the  free  state  hollow  in  1886.  The 
dilapidated  cabins,  the  small  cemetary  and  overgrown 
apple  orchards  were  all  reminders  that,  until  the  park's 
formation  in  1935,  a  special  type  of  man  still  spent 
their  lives  in  these  very  same  woods,  completely 
isolated  from  modern  civilization. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  miles  left  to  my  trip,  and  I 
was  sorry  that  I  was  leaving  so  soon.  But  when  I  reached 
Mary's  Rock,  overlooking  Thornton  Gap  by  1200  feet, 
watching  the  passing  cars  below,  I  could  only  feel 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  of  spending  this  time 
hiking  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain. 

As  a  final  gesture  of  this  rainy,  unpredictably 
successful  trip,  while  watching  route  211  for  my  wife 
Linda  to  pick  me  up,  a  large  brown  bear  slowly  emerged 
into  the  clearing  and  traveled  across  the  road,  only 
casually  observing  me  as  he  went  back  into  the  woods 
that  I  had  belonged  to  during  the  past  five  days. 
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The  Yellow-bilkd  Cuckoo 


By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

When  the  Old  Man  who  owned  the  wood  lot  arrived 
in  mid-May  to  open  his  cabin,  Co,  the  yellow-billed 
cuckoo,  was  just  returning  too.  The  handsome  bird  was 
tired.  He  had  spent  the  winter  in  South  America,  a  long 
way  way  from  the  northern,  thickly-branched  thorn- 
apple  tree  in  which  he  had  hatched  from  an  egg  the  year 
before.  The  bird  had  been  traveling,  chiefly  at  night,  for 
some  weeks.  The  weather  had  been  extremely  turbu- 
lent with  heavy  rains,  strong  winds,  and  hail  storms. 
Summer  was  having  a  hard  time  making  a  comeback. 
Co  was  glad  to  be  home. 

The  Old  Man  lifted  a  hinged  board  and 
hooked  it  to  two  chains  that  hung 
from  the  eaves.  This  made  a  shelf, 
level  with  the  window  sill,  and  on 
it  he  spread  cracked-corn  and  placed 
a  heavy  barred  container  holding  suet  he  had  brought 
along. 

"This  feeder,  Rex,  should  bring  us  acquaintances," 
he  said  to  his  old  hound.  "In  a  few  days  we'll  have  at 
least  chickadees,  titmice,  and  the  noisy  blue  jays." 

At  this  juncture,  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo  slipped 
through  the  trees  of  the  wood  lot.  Man  and  dog 
watched  the  lithe,  long,  and  slender  bird  that  moved  in 
such  a  furtive  way.  As  it  glided  from  tree  to  tree,  one 
thought  of  words  like  shy,  solitary,  unobtrusive, 
evasive,  secretive. 

"That's  Co,  the  Cuckoo,"  said  the  Old  Man.  "He 
won't  come  to  our  feeding  tray,  and  it's  a  good  thing. 
He  comes  early  in  spring  to  eat  the  fuzzy  tent  caterpil- 
lars, stays  late  in  fall  to  gobble  down  the  webworms. . . 
ten  scores  of  caterpillars  have  been  found  at  one  time  in 
a  single  cuckoo's  stomach  ...  In  between,  he  dines  on 
all  sorts  of  moth  and  butterfly  larvae  that  would  make 
the  leaves  of  the  wood  lot  look  pretty  sick  if  he  and  his 
kind  weren't  around.  He  likes  other  insects  in  his  diet 
too." 

"Co  belongs  to  the  big  cuckoo  family  that  is  well 
represented  throughout  the  world.  Some  of  his  distant 
relatives  in  distant  lands  are  birds  of  colorful  plumage, 
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many  much  larger  than 
he.  Most  of  his  kin,  espec- 
ially the  common  cuckoo  of 
Eurasia,  have  the  barbarous 
habit  (common  to  our  cow- 
birds)  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  smaller  birds.  One  com- 
mon European  cuckoo,  leaving 
one  egg  to  a  nest,  may  parasitize 
as  many  as  20  bird  homes  in  a 
single  season.  The  big  egg  usually 
hatches  first,  and  the  young  bird  is 
dutifully  fed  by  the  foster  parents. 
It  grows  lustily,  soon  pushes  out  the 
eggs  or  young  birds  from  the  nest,  and 
they  fall  to  their  destruction.  He  is 
soon  the  sole  occupant;  his  parents, 
stupidly  but  heroically,  make  endless 
trips,  bringing  in  food  in  their  vain  effort 
to  sate  his  appetite. 

"The  American  species,  and  there  are  only 
two;  the  yellow-billed  and  the  black-billed, 
seem  more  democratic.  Very  rarely  does  an  or- 
nithologist report  our  cuckoos  resorting  to  this  atro- 
cious act.  But  once  it  did  .  .  .  right  in  this  woodlot." 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Shapin'upthe 

Or Fishin Hole 

By  GARY  F.  MARTEL  and  ROBERT  T.  LACKEY 

Department  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Sciences 
Virginia  Poly  technic  Institute  and  State  University 

Farm  ponds  with  sizes  varying  from  one-quarter  to 
several  acres  exist  throughout  Virginia.  In  many  cases 
these  ponds  are  merely  considered  part  of  the  overall 
landscape  or  a  convenient  watering  area  for  livestock. 
In  actuality,  they  offer  a  tremendous  potential  for 
recreational  as  well  as  economic  benefits.  Landowners 
with  ponds  may  reap  the  added  benefits  of  recreational 
fishing  in  their  own  backyard !  A  pond  can  also  provide 
good  places  for  picnicking,  camping,  swimming,  and 
general  relaxation. 

Many  ponds  are  considered  undesirable  for  fish  pro- 
duction  and  recreation  because  they  have  always 
supported  populations  of  stunted  fish:  a  situation 
caused  by  an  imbalance  of  the  fish  species  in  the  pond. 
In  most  cases  the  imbalance  is  due  to  an  overpopulation 
of  fish  resulting  in  large  numbers  of  very  small  indi- 
viduals. Proper  fisheries  management  can  convert 
poorly  balanced  ponds  to  good  production  and  provide 
large,  healthy  fish.  Even  a  small  pond  of  a  half -acre,  if 
properly  managed,  may  provide  a  family  with  a  meal  or 
two  of  fish  each  week  throughout  the  year.  Farm  ponds 
may  be  expected  to  yield  from  one  hundred  to  several 
hundred  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  per  year. 

Most  Virginia  ponds  are  stocked  with  a  combination 
of  bluegill  and  largemouth  bass  at  a  rate  of  about  50 
bass  and  500  bluegill  per  surface  acre.  If  additional 
yield  is  desired  a  farm  pond  may  be  fertilized.  Once  a 
pond  is  stocked  with  bass  and  bluegill,  no  additional 
stocking  will  be  necessary,  just  a  continued  yearly 
harvest  to  keep  populations  at  desired  levels.  The  mis- 
take most  often  made  with  bass-bluegill  ponds  is  the 
overharvest  of  bass,  and/or  underharvest  of  bluegill 
which  allows  an  over-production  of  bluegill  and  thus, 
stunting.  Stunting  results  in  large  numbers  of  small  fish 
that  are  undersirable  for  eating  and  sport  fishing. 

The  majority  of  ponds  in  Virginia  are  of  the  type 
classified  as  "warmwater"  environments.  These  ponds 
reach  a  temperature  from  80°  to  over  90°  during  the 
summer  months.  Fish  that  may  be  stocked  successfully 
in  these  ponds  include  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  redear 
sunfish,  and  channel  catfish.  A  qualified  fisheries 
scientist  should  be  consulted  as  to  stocking  rates  and 
recommended  species  combinations  for  individual 
ponds.  Your  county  extension  agent  should  be  con- 
tacted initially  to  locate  professional  assistance  in  your 
area. 


Ideally,  a  pond  should  be  free  of  rooted  aquatic 
vegetation  and  should  have  steep  sides  of  approxi- 
mately 60-degrees  to  insure  limited  vegetation  growth 
along  the  edges.  Ponds  should  be  kept  free  of  other 
types  of  fish  as  they  may  compete  with  the  desired  fish 
and  cause  population  imbalance.  Old  ponds  that  have 
partially  filled  in  with  silt  may  be  drained  to  remove 
unwanted  fish;  their  sides  may  be  dug  out,  and  the 
pond  may  be  deepened.  If  draining  a  pond  is  not 
possible,  the  unwanted  fish  may  be  eradicated  chemi- 
cally and  the  pond  restocked  to  establish  proper 
balance,  which  will  start  the  pond  on  its  way  back  to 
good  fish  production.  Before  treating  a  pond  with  a  fish 
toxicant,  a  certified  fisheries  scientist  should  be  con- 
sulted to  determine  the  type  and  amount  of  chemical 
to  be  used. 

In  order  for  a  pond  to  be  a  recreational  benefit  it 
must  be  well  managed  on  a  continuous  basis.  A 
properly  managed  pond  cannot  be  fished  out!  The 
management  of  the  watershed  is  often  as  important  as 
the  management  of  the  pond  itself.  Ponds  must  be  pro- 
tected from  erosion  as  silt  may  cause  filling,  high 
turbidity,  and  an  increase  in  rooted  aquatic  plant 
growth.  Areas  prone  to  erosion  should  be  planted  with 
a  good  vegetative  cover,  and  ponds  should  be  fenced 
wherever  possible  to  keep  out  livestock.  Muddy  water 
decreases  the  productivity  of  a  pond  by  limiting  fish 
food  production. 

Pond  owners  may  receive  free  information  on  pond 
management  and  construction  from  county  extension 
agents  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  many  cases 
only  minimal  input  is  needed  to  put  a  pond  back  into 
production  as  a  good  recreational  resource.  Farmers 
can  build  and  maintain  small  fish  ponds  with  every  day 
farm  equipment  and  materials.  Erosion  and  weed 
control  are  not  difficult  and  easily  conform  with  good 
farming  practices. 

Local  ponds  and  farm  ponds  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  They  deserve  a  closer  look  -  they  may  be 
capable  of  delivering  many  enjoyable  hours  of  fishing! 
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CO  (continued  from  page  16) 

Our  two  species  of  cuckoos  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  appearance,  habits,  and  calls.  Both  are  feath- 
ered in  dark  brown  above,  white  below,  with  scallops  of 
black  in  the  under-tail  feathers.  As  their  names  imply, 
the  lower  bill  of  one  species  is  more  yellow  than  the 
other.  In  addition,  the  underside  of  the  black-billed  has 
narrower  and  fainter  scallops  of  black  than  his  cousin 
has.  The  brown  on  the  yellow-bill's  wings  is  brighter. 
The  two  species  are  neatly  tailored,  sartorially  turned 
out.  They  seem  never  disheveled-always  properly 
pressed,  brushed,  polished. 

Most  birds  walk  and  perch  on  four  toes :  three  point- 
ing ahead;  one,  to  the  rear.  The  pattern  for  cuckoos  is 
interestingly  different;  they  have  two  toes  in  front  and 
two  behind. 

"I'm  always  surprised,"  the  Old  Man  confided  to 
Rex,  "when  I  hear  a  cuckoo.  American  cuckoos  do  not 
call  "Cuck-oo,"  perfectly  enunciated  as  the  European 
common  cuckoos  do.  Ours  begin  their  call  with  a  loud, 
evenly  -  spaced  KOW  .  .  .  KOW  .  .  .  KOW  .  .  .  that 
gradually  speeds  up  to  a  less  emphatic  Kow-kow-kow. 
Some  authorities  insist  they  can  tell  the  calls  of  the  two 
species  apart,  but  they  sound  alike  to  me.  The  farmers 
around  here  call  the  birds  "rain-crows"  for  they  believe 
the  KOW  . . .  KOW's  predict  wet  weather." 

The  Old  Man,  followed  by  Rex,  walked  through  the 
wood  lot  to  the  old  thornapple  tree.  "It  was  this  branch 
that  held  the  cuckoo's  nest  last  summer,"  he  said  to  the 
hound  who  nodded  in  agreement.  "One  might  imagine, 
Rex,  that  such  an  elegantly-dressed  bird  would  create 
an  elegant  nest.  Don't  you  believe  it.  A  cuckoo's  nest 
consists  of  a  mere  handful  of  sticks  piled  on  a  more  or 
less  horizontal  bough.  Usually  there  is  no  attempt  to 
make  the  home  comfortable  by  lining  it  with  some- 
thing soft.  Before  I  found  my  first  yellow-bill's  nest,  I 
thought  the  mourning  dove  was  the  most  careless 
housekeeper  among  our  songbirds.  Now  I'm  sure  the 
two  birds  would  tie  for  recklessness  in  construction. 
But  I  digress  . . .  let's  get  back  to  last  summer." 

"There  were  two  eggs  in  that  uninviting  stick-nest  in 
June  .  .  .  large  dull  green  eggs.  One  morning  a  crow 
sidled  through  the  branches  and  stole  one  of  the  eggs. 
Crows  are  usually  noisy  and  noticeable,  but  they  can  be 
furtive  on  occasion.  So  one  egg  was  lost  but  the  other 
hatched.  That  was  Co 's  sister  . . .  We'll  call  her  Co-ed.  In 
July,  when  she  was  ready  to  fly,  a  black-billed  cuckoo 
slipped  in  and  laid  her  egg  in  the  nest.  Co-ed's  mother 
didn't  bother  the  strange  object  but  she  laid  an  egg  of 
her  own  in  the  nest.  They  made  a  curious  contrast.  The 
black-billed  and  the  yellow-billed  are  birds  of  about  the 
same  size,  yet  the  egg  of  a  black-billed  is  definitely 
smaller  in  size  and  of  a  different  shade  of  green.  Both 
eggs  hatched  and  the  old  birds  fed  them  with  equal 
care.  So  the  young  ones  grew  up  together.  They  were 
blackish    and  singularly  ugly  and  awkward.   One 


wouldn't  believe  that  anything  that  uncouth  could 
mature  into  a  bird  with  the  good  looks  and  grace  of  the 
adult  cuckoo. 

Co  had  no  difficulty  with  flight  but  he  had  a  time 
mastering  the  cuckoo  call.  Try  as  he  would,  he  couldn't 
bring  off  the  KOW  .  .  .  KOW  .  .  .  KOW  .  .  .  with  the 
perfection  of  his  parents.  Cuckoos  make  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  their  "song."  A  robin  can  croon  its  rain 
melody  without  any  obvious  effort.  But  a  cuckoo  -  like 
the  red-winged  blackbird  or  the  crow  -  seems  to  use  its 
body's  every  muscle  and  feather  to  force  out  its 
unmusical  call.  And  there's  something  uncanny  about 
the  notes.  When  you  hear  a  crow,  you  look  in  that 
direction  and  see  the  bird.  But  a  cuckoo's  call  seems 
more  echo-like,  and  appears  to  come  from  more  than 
one  place  in  the  wood  lot. 

Co  had  the  usual  trouble  with  predators  all  songbirds 
have  to  endure.  A  pair  of  sharp-shinned  hawks  had  a 
nest  of  hungry  young  in  an  old  white  oak  near  the 
center  of  the  wood  lot.  There  were  weasels,  brown  and 
gray  squirrels,  raccoons,  opossums,  and  several  tree- 
climbing  snakes  always  on  the  lookout  for  food.  But  his 
sister  was  constantly  on  the  alert  and  gave  warning.  Co 
didn't  stand  for  any  imaginary  rights.  At  the  first  alert, 
he  sped  like  a  swift  shadow,  often  just  above  the  forest 
floor,  away  from  the  danger  zone  to  a  place  of  safety. 

So  the  two  birds,  the  black-billed  and  the  yellow- 
billed,  slowly  shed  their  awkward  adolescence,  their 
feathers  burst  through  the  black  cases,  and  they 
matured.  Warned  by  Co-ed,  when  the  parents  weren't 
on  hand,  they  escaped  the  dayflying  hawk  and  the 
night-hunting  owl. 

In  late  August  and  early  September,  the  shore  birds 
began  arriving  on  the  lake  side  of  the  woodlot.  It  was 
the  start  of  migration  time.  The  long-legged  birds 
would  rest  where  the  brook,  swamp,  and  the  sandy 
shore  met  and  enjoy  the  abundant  food.  One  flock 
would  arrive  from  the  North;  one  would  leave  for  the 
South.  But  their  joyous  fellowship  made  no  impression 
on  the  cuckoos.  They  are  in  no  way  gregarious.  When 
the  mysterious  call  comes  to  migrate,  each  cuckoo 
leaves  independently  of  the  rest.  They  seek  no  compan- 
ionship for  the  long,  trek  South.  Co-ed  left  first,  then 
the  black-billed,  and  then  Co.  The  old  birds  remained 
well  into  October  when  the  webworms  were  all  but 
annihilated,  but  even  they  left  for  the  equator  on 
different  days. 

By  that  time,  the  Old  Man  was  closing  his  cabin  for 
the  winter.  As  he  let  down  the  bird-feeder  shelf,  he 
realized  that  for  several  days  he  had  heard  no  calls  of 
the  cuckoos. 

"You  know,  Rex,"  he  said.  "I  miss  the  conversation 
of  the  cuckoos.  Wordsworth  wasn't  thinking  about  our 
birds  but  I  know  his  observation  fits  the  American  as 
well  as  the  English  bird  when  he  wrote ; 

"0  Cuckoo!  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice?" 
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A  Struggle  -For  Survival 


By  GARVEY  WINEGAR 

Waynesboro 


R.  D.  Allen  is  a  beekeeper  and  a  preacher.  His 
preaching  is  going  all  right.  It's  his  beekeeping  that's 
giving  him  trouble.  Someone  is  killing  his  bees 
--poisoning  them,  in  fact.  Not  intentionally,  mind  you. 
The  killers  probably  don't  even  know  theyVe  doing  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  finds  dead  bees  nearly 
every  morning  outside  the  40  hives  he  keeps  at  his 
home  on  Calf  Mountain  Road  just  north  of  Waynes- 
boro. Some  mornings  there  will  be  a  handful  of  dead 
bees  at  the  entrance  to  a  hive.  Co-workers  have  pushed 
them  outside  during  the  night.  Now,  the  clincher.  You 
and  I  may  be  the  ones  killing  the  bees.  To  use  Pogo's 
famous  ecological  discovery,  "We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  he  is  us." 

If  you  do  any  spraying  of  insecticides  or  weed  killers, 
you  may  be  one  of  the  people  responsible  for  killing  the 
bees.  But  Mr.  Allen  isn't  blaming  you  personally. 

"People  don't  do  it  intentionally,"  says  the  white- 
haired  pastor  of  Sherando  Christian  Church.  He's  been 
a  beekeeper  for  58  of  his  72  years.  Maybe  watching 
bees  do  what  he  calls  "God's  work"  in  making  honey -a 
job  he  says  man  can't  do--has  made  him  tolerant. 
"People  just  don't  realize  the  importance  of  a  bee,"  he 
says. 

He's  right,  of  course.  Any  good  encyclopedia  will  tell 
you  that  killing  insects  (particularly  honeybees)  has 


reached  the  scope  of  national  calamity  in  years  past, 
especially  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany.  Here's  the 
way  Mr.  Allen  explains  what  happens: 

The  bees  fly  from  bloom  to  bloom  collecting  nectar 
and  pollen  which  they  use  to  make  honey.  In  the 
process,  pollen  collects  on  their  hairy  little  stomachs 
and  legs.  As  they  crawl  in  and  out  of  hundreds  o.f 
blooms  in  a  day,  they  spread  around  this  life-sustaining 
pollen  among  the  male  and  female  parts  of  the  plants 
they're  working  at  the  time.  It  might  be  apple  trees 
today,  clover  tomorrow,  alfalfa  next  week.  Or  your 
cucumber  patch.  At  any  rate,  the  cross-pollination 
process  is  essential. 

"The  wind  will  pollinate  some,  but  to  do  a  good  job 
you  need  bees,"  says  Mr.  Allen. 

Now  comes  the  time  when  the  bees  are  poisoned. 
Spraying  of  orchards,  gardens  and  cornfields  is  often 
done  when  they're  in  full  bloom.  And  that,  of  course,  is 
exactly  when  the  honeybees  are  working  the  blooms 
from  daylight  to  dark. 

"If  an  apple  blossom  or  anything  else  is  in  bloom  and 
a  man  sprays  it,  he  might  just  as  well  spray  directly  into 
the  hive  'cause  that's  where  the  poison  is  going,"  he 
says. 

He  talks  with  passion  about  kinds  of  spraying  that 
take  a  heavy  toll  on  honeybees.  "A  man  spraying  a 
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power  line  with  a  helicopter  . . .  the  wind  will  blow  that 
stuff  maybe  half  a  mile  away,"  he  says.  "And  blue 
thistle  spray  is  deadly  on  them.  Thistle  is  usually 
sprayed  when  it's  in  bloom,  when  the  bees  are  working 
them.  These  bees  just  love  thistle  bloom.  It's  just  the 
same  as  coming  in  here  and  putting  poison  in  my  food," 
he  says,  pointing  to  the  kitchen  table. 

The  bees  apparently  try  hard  to  defend  themselves. 
"If  they  see  a  sick  one  in  time,  the  others  will  kill  it.  The 
healthy  ones  will  kill  the  poisoned  ones,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Allen  knows  each  colony  of  his  own  bees  like  he 
would  know  children  whom  he  loves  and  cares  for. 
Each  colony  has  a  distinct  personality,  he  says.  Some 
are  peaceful  and  hardworking.  Others  are  "just  plain 
mean  from  the  start,  from  the  time  they're  born,  like 
some  people.  Instead  of  working,  they  11  steal  honey 
from  the  other  bees  and  kill  the  family.  Then  the  whole 
bee  yard  gets  upset.  Now  mister,  you  better  not  try  to 
walk  into  that  yard  when  those  robber  bees  have  the 
others  upset.  You'll  get  stung  all  over." 


Working  non-stop  during  the  busy  summer  months,  a 
worker  will  burn  out  her  energy  and  die  within  six 
weeks.  They  live  a  little  longer  during  cold  months 
when  there's  less  work  to  do.  Workers  are  the  ones  with 
stingers.  Several  always  stand  guard  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hive,  and  if  robber  bees  or  wasps  try  to  steal  the 
honey,  the  workers  attack  and  try  to  kill  the  intruders. 
The  worker,  however,  loses  its  life  if  it  uses  its  stinger. 
The  stinger  pulls  out  and  the  bee  dies  within  a  few 
hours. 

As  if  they  didn't  already  have  enough  to  do,  some  of 
the  workers  take  on  the  job  of  a  living  "air  conditioner" 
for  the  hive.  As  the  blazing  days  of  July  and  August 
arrive,  temperatures  shoot  past  90°  in  the  hive. 
Workers  take  up  positions  at  the  entrance  and  fan  their 
wings,  removing  the  stale  air  and  replacing  it  with  fresh 
air.  When  winter  sets  in,  the  workers  gather  in  a  loose 
cluster  over  the  cells  of  honey.  This  time,  the  move- 
ment of  their  wings  helps  produce  enough  heat  to  keep 
everybody  at  a  comfortable  50°  to  60°. 


Queen  Bee 


Drone 


Worker 


Each  colony  of  bees  is  made  up  of  three  distinct 
classes.  There's  the  queen  who  does  nothing  but  lay  the 
eggs.  And  what  a  prolific  momma  she  turns  out  to  be! 
In  her  five-year  life  span,  shell  lay  up  to  2,000  eggs  a 
day,  more  than  200,000  a  season,  and  up  to  a  million 
eggs  in  her  lifetime. 

Then  there  are  the  drones  (all  males)  who  have  no 
work  to  do  except  mate  with  the  queen.  There's  a  stiff 
penalty  to  pay,  however,  for  such  an  easy  life.  The 
drones  are  allowed  to  starve  to  death  when  the  honey 
flow  is  over  in  the  autumn.  They  are  no  longer  useful, 
and  they  eat  too  much  honey  during  the  lean  winter 
months. 

That  brings  us  to  the  third  class  of  bees.  They  are  all 
females  and  are  called,  quite  correctly,  the  workers. 
The  workers  do  all  the  chores  in  a  bee  colony  except 
the  egg  laying.  They  gather  the  food  and  care  for  the 
young,  clean  the  combs,  and  take  care  of  the  honey. 


Colonists  probably  brought  bees  with  them  to 
Virginia  as  early  as  1622.  We  know  that  settlers  moving 
west  took  honeybees  with  them. 

But  back  to  Mr.  Allen  and  his  colony  of  bees.  The 
problem  he's  encountering  between  Crimora  and 
Waynesboro  are  the  same  across  the  state,  or  even 
across  the  country.  The  opportunities  to  do  something 
about  it  are  the  same  too. 

He  isn't  opposed  to  spraying.  He  Says  spraying  is 
necessary,  but  there  are  times  when  it  shouldn't  be 
done.  Like  when  anything  is  in  full  bloom.  Hold  off  on 
spraying,  he  suggests,  until  the  bees  stop  working  what- 
ever you're  going  to  spray.  "Youll  do  just  as  much 
good  spraying  just  before  or  just  after  anything  is  in 
bloom,"  he  says.  "That  bee  is  doing  something  God 
gave  him  to  do.  "Now  that's  lots  more  important  than 
man's  spraying.  The  bee  does  the  apple  grower  or  the 
person  with  a  garden  just  as  much  good  as  he  does  me." 
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In  Nature's  Garden: 


Sweetshrub 

by  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 

Charlottesville 

Illustrated  by  Lucile  Walton 

The  Calycanthaceae  is  a  very  small  family  of 
aromatic  shrubs  with  seven  species  contained  in  only 
two  genera,  Calycanthus  in  North  America  and 
Chimonanthus  in  Asia.  Around  here  we  have  two 
species  of  Calycanthus.  C.  fertilis  is  found  in  mountain 
regions  while  C.  floridus,  known  variously  as  sweet- 
shrub,  sweet  Betsy,  strawberry  shrub  or  Carolina 
allspice,  occurs  in  rich  woods  at  all  elevations. 
Calycanthus  floridus  grows  to  about  nine  feet  high  and 
has  simple,  narrowly  ovate,  opposite  leaves  which  are 
quite  hairy  underneath.  This  downy  underside  con- 
trasts with  the  smooth  leaf-backs  of  the  mountain 
species.  The  flowers  are  terminal  blooms,  that  is,  they 
occur  at  the  ends  of  the  main  and  side  branches,  and 
they  are  a  deep  maroon-red  color.  There  are  many 
sepals,  petaloid  and  colored  like  the  petals  and  united 
at  the  base  to  form  a  cup.  It  is  this  feature  which  gives 
the  flower  its  generic  name,  from  the  Greek  calyx-a 
cup  or  calyx,  and  anthos-a  flower.  Floridus,  of  course, 
simply  means  flowering.  There  are  numerous  short 
stamens  inserted  just  inside  the  petals.  Some  of  the 
stamens  are  sterile  and  also  are  petaloid.  They  curve 
inward  over  the  calyx  tube,  inside  which  are  inserted 
many  small  pistils.  This  arrangement  probably 
minimizes  the  chance  of  self-fertilization. 

Calycanthus  floridus  does  not  produce  many  fruits, 
but  the  few  that  do  develop  are  very  large  and  hang 
down  rather  like  over-ripe  figs.  They  have  thick,  tawny, 
outer  coverings  and  each  one  contains  twenty  or  more 
mahogany-red  seeds  which  are  reputed  to  be 
poisonous.  When  a  seed  germinates,  it  produces  two 
large,  flaring  dicotyledons  which  lie  on  the  surface  for 
several  weeks  looking  as  if  a  big  green  butterfly  were 
resting  on  the  ground.  The  new  plant  eventually  grows 
up  between  the  leaves.  C.  fertilis,  the  mountain  sweet 
shrub,  produces  a  profusion  of  dry  fig-like  pods  at 
fruiting  time. 

All  parts  of  the  sweetshrub  plant  are  aromatic  to 
some  degree,  bark,  leaves  and  flowers.  Some  writers 
liken  the  smell  to  camphor,  some  to  strawberries  and 
some  just  to  a  general  spiciness.  In  any  case,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  pleasant  scent  and  the  shrub  is  frequently 
cultivated,  both  here  and  in  the  north  where  it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  wild.  In  looking  (unsuccessfully)  for 
legends  connected  with  sweetshrub,  I  came  across  the 
attractive  suggestion  that  the  young  southern  girl  of 


some  years  ago,  faced  with  a  morning  in  church,  might 
steal  out  and  break  off  a  twig  of  calycanthus  to  hide  in 
her  handkerchief.  The  pleasant  smell  of  this,  crushed 
between  her  fingers  in  pocket  or  reticule,  would  help  to 
while  away  the  long  moments  of  a  tedious  sermon.  It 
sounds  like  a  good  idea,  and  somehow  less  repre- 
hensible than  paper  airplanes  and  some  of  the  other 
distractions  which  children  employ  nowadays! 

The  California  species  of  Calycanthus,  C 
occidentalis,  is  quite  similar  to  C.  floridus  except  that 
the  leaves  are  larger  and  the  flowers  are  a  brighter  red. 
It,  too,  is  very  spicy  smelling  and  a  favorite  shrub  for 
cultivation. 

Calycanthus  seems  to  be  a  'leisurely'  shrub.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  do  anything.  It  is  slow  to  germinate  and 
grows  at  an  unhurried  rate  to  maturity.  Then  each  year 
it  has  a  long  flowering  period  which  is  our  bonus  in  the 
life  cycle.  You  can  find  sweetshrub  in  bloom  from 
April  until  August,  and  after  this  the  fruits  may  remain 
on  the  tree  for  several  months. 
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TOMTIME  (continued  from  page  13) 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  see  what  would  now 
develop.  I  remembered  a  similar  situation  several  years 
earlier,  when  two  turkeys  I  had  been  calling  suddenly 
became  silent.  After  about  20  minutes  they  strutted 
side  by  side  straight  toward  me  and  I  bagged  a 
16-pounder. 

These  two,  however,  hung  around  the  roost  area, 
gobbling  steadily  for  a  while  and  then  wandered  off 
away  from  me.  I  started  flanking  them  trying  to  stay 
just  ahead.  I  stopped  and  yelped  occasionally,  hoping 
one  or  both  of  them  would  veer  off  of  their  route  to- 
ward me,  but  to  no  avail.  Seeming  to  have  a  determined 
route  of  travel,  they  paid  no  attention  to  my  calling. 
Their  gobbles  became  less  frequent  and  finally  ceased.  I 
gave  up  and  walked  the  mile  back  to  my  pick-up  truck. 

I  drove  several  miles  to  another  area,  but  after  silence 
there,  I  headed  toward  home.  When  I  neared  the  place 
where  I  had  hunted  earlier  that  day,  I  again  pulled  the 
truck  off  the  highway  and  stopped.  The  two  turkeys  I 
had  been  trying  to  call  were  heading  toward  this  area 
when  I  heard  them  last,  so  I  walked  into  the  woods  a 
short  distance  to  listen.  I  had  a  hunch  that  one  or  both 
of  them  would  gobble  again.  After  about  five  minutes  I 
heard  a  single  gobble.  My  hunch  had  proven  correct. 
As  I  walked  toward  him,  stopping  often  to  listen,  he 
gobbled  steadily  about  every  three  minutes.  I  assumed 
that  the  two  had  split  up  and  figured  that  my  chance  of 
bagging  one  now  was  better.  If  I  could  be  successful, 
this  would  be  my  35th  wild  turkey! 

The  new  growth  of  underbrush  in  the  pine  woods 
afforded  plenty  of  cover  so  I  got  as  close  as  I  dared 
before  calling.  After  I  yelped  once  and  received  an 
answer,  I  put  the  caller  down  and  got  into  shooting 
position.  When  he  sounded  off  again,  he  had  cut  the 
distance  between  us  in  half. 

As  had  happened  so  often  before,  I  failed  to  see  him 
walk  into  range.  It  seemed  that  he  just  appeared  out  of 
nowhere.  He  stood  erect  with  his  bluish-white  head 
turning  in  all  directions,  looking  for  the  hen  he  thought 
was  there.  As  he  strutted  forward,  he  presented  a 
picture  that  compares  with  no  other.  My  load  of 
magnum  6's  caught  him  in  the  head  and  neck  as  he 
reached  a  small  opening.  He  was  a  beautiful  bird,  an 
18-pounder  with  9-inch  beard.  Although  not  the  largest 
I  had  ever  killed,  he  was  a  good  trophy  and  one  that  was 
special  for  me. 

The  turkey  experts  are  saying  that  most  of  the  old, 
loud-mouthed  gobblers  are  being  killed  off  and  a  new 
breed  of  silent  turkey  is  emerging.  They  think  that 
perhaps  by  the  year  2000,  we  may  have  turkeys  that 
don't  gobble. 

I  have  noticed  during  the  past  two  spring  seasons 
that  the  toms  seem  to  be  gobbling  less.  I  attribute  this 
to  two  things.  One  reason  is  that  the  turkey  population 
has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  past  four  years  and 
there  are  more  hens  hanging  around  with  the  gobblers 


through  the  spring  season.  Gobblers  don't  need  to  do  as 
much  "advertising"  when  there  are  hens  already  with 
them.  Another  reason  is  there  are  more  and  more 
hunters  in  the  woods  each  spring.  Many  of  these  are 
inexperienced  turkey  hunters  who  usually  spook  the 
birds  before  getting  them  close  enough  for  a  killing 
shot.  It  doesn't  take  many  of  these  experiences  to 
"clam  up"  a  wise  old  gobbler  for  good.  Less  gobbling  is 
just  one  of  the  changes  they  are  having  to  make  to 
insure  their  survival.  Hopefully,  this  will  also  continue 
to  increase  their  population. 

There  is  one  thing  I  know,  the  wild  gobbler  is  one 
fine  trophy  bird  with  which  to  match  wits.  He  still  will 
be  even  if  he  stops  gobbling.  I  guess  I  will  miss  this 
sound  as  much  as  anybody,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it's 
going  to  be  one  heck  of  a  sport  taking  trouble  to  a  wild 
turkey  gobbler  that  doesn't  give  his  location  away. 

DOWNTOWN  STRIPERS  (continued  from  page  7) 

It  would  also  force  the  spawning  run  into  the  Dan 
River  which  isn't  as  good,  according  to  Barker.  Striped 
bass  eggs  need  45  to  60  miles  of  free-flowing  water  to 
keep  the  fertilized  eggs  suspended  until  they  are 
hatched.  The  water  in  the  Dan  River  carries  too  much 
sedimentation  to  be  a  great  spawning  stream,  says 
Barker.  Eggs  would  pick  up  the  sediment,  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  die. 

Studies  have  shown  that  when  a  low  spawn  occurs  in 
the  Roanoke  River,  there's  a  marked  drop  in  Buggs 
Island  stripers.  So  the  quality  of  fishing  in  Buggs  Island 
Lake,  as  well  as  the  Roanoke  and  Dan  rivers,  appears  to 
depend  on  the  spawning  run  up  the  Roanoke  River. 

If  the  dams  are  built,  it  could  mean  the  end  of  striped 
bass  fishing  for  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians  in  this 
section  of  Virginia.  Conservationists  have  filed  legal 
action  to  stop  the  building  of  the  dams,  and  that's 
where  the  matter  stands  today. 

It's  true  that  other  streams,  other  communities  have 
their  exciting  annual  concentrations  of  striped  bass. 
But  only  in  Danville  do  they  gather  in  such  large 
numbers. 

Many  anglers  who  travel  to  Danville  for  the  spring 
fishing  also  take  a  couple  of  diversions  when  the  fish 
aren't  biting.  Danville  is  the  spot  where  the  most 
famous  train  wreck  in  history  occured.  It  was  here  that 
Steve  Brody  rode  "The  Wreck  of  Old  97"  to  its 
spectacular  end,  and  consequently  into  legend.  A 
marker  on  U.S.  58  inside  the  eastern  city  limits  marks 
the  spot. 

It  was  here,  too,  where  President  Jefferson  Davis  and 
his  cabinet  set  up  the  last  capitol  of  the  Confederacy 
after  fleeing  Richmond  just  a  skip  and  a  jump  ahead  of 
Union  Forces  during  the  Civil  War. 

Let's  face  it  though:  It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to 
find  a  busy  city  of  50,000  that  offers  fantastic 
downtown  fishing.  They  just  don't  make  'em  like  that 
anymore. 
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Just 
Lion 
Around 


By  EDGAR  R.  CHARLTON,  JR. 

Fairfax 

I  have  resided  at  several  locations  in  the  Western 
United  States,  also,  at  several  locations  in  Virginia,  and 
I  am  a  native  Virginian.  My  brother  and  I  have  spent 
many  years  in  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  country 
that  is  the  State  of  Virginia.  Our  greatest  sports  were 
swimming  and  fishing  in  our  streams  and  hunting  in  our 
beautiful  mountains,  fields  and  meadows.  Having  spent 
most  of  our  time  in  the  Roanoke  and  Salem  areas,  we 
naturally  selected  Craig  and  Botetourt  counties  for  our 
"big"  hunting.  The  following  is  a  description  of  our 
most  exciting  and  memorable  Virginia  hunting  experi- 
ence of  all  time. 

On  Monday,  October  13,  my  brother,  J.  C.  Charlton, 
of  2140  Catlett  Drive,  Salem,  Virginia,  and  I  were  bow 
hunting  on  top  of  Potts  Mountain  in  Craig  County.  At 
approximately  10:20  a.m.,  just  west  of  the  old  radar 
station,  we  came  practically  face  to  face  with  a  pair  of 
full  grown  cougars  or  mountain  lions  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. 

When  we  first  sighted  them  they  were  about  150 
yards  away  coming  straight  toward  us  at  a  loping  gait. 
At  first  glance  neither  of  us  recognized  them  or  identi- 
fied them  as  cougars,  mainly  because  we  did  not  expect 
to  see  mountain  lions  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  U.  S. 
However,  both  of  us  have  seen  and  hunted  mountain 
lions  in  the  west,  and  at  a  closer  look,  we  both  immedi- 
ately recognized  them  as  cougars.  They  had  neither 
seen  us  nor  obviously  scented  us  as  no  wind  was  stir- 
ring, and  continued  their  lope  toward  us.  At  about  100 
yards  they  sighted  us  in  the  road  in  front  of  them  and 
stopped.  They  looked  us  over  and  then  came  several 


feet  closer  at  a  slow  walk,  almost  a  stalking  approach. 
They  stopped  again  and  the  larger  of  the  two,  which  we 
assumed  to  be  the  male  or  torn,  turned  broadside  to  us 
with  his  head  facing  us.  We  estimated  his  body  to  be  5V6 
or  6  feet  long,  as  he  stretched  almost  the  distance 
between  the  car  tracks  in  the  road,  and  his  tail  to  be 
almost  3  feet  long.  He  looked  us  over  for  another  30 
seconds  or  so  and  then  walked  off  the  right  side  of  the 
road.  The  slightly  smaller  one  which  we  naturally  as- 
sumed to  be  the  female  turned  and  went  back  down  the 
road  for  a  few  feet  and  then  went  off  to  the  left  side  of 
the  road.  This  had  been  a  great  opportunity  for  a  rare 
picture,  but  unfortunately  I  had  left  my  camera  in  the 
car. 

We  were  so  surprised  and  excited  over  seeing  moun- 
tain lions  in  Virginia  that  we  decided  to  immediately 
report  our  experience  to  the  Game  Warden. 

About  an  hour-and-a-half  later  we  stopped  at 
Looney's  Store  on  State  Route  311  at  the  bottom  of 
Potts  Mountain.  Mrs.  Looney  got  the  Chief  Warden  on 
the  telephone  for  me  and  I  identified  myself  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  of  our  sighting  the  pair  of  mountain 
lions,  half-way  expecting  him  to  laugh  at  my  story.  To 
my  surprise  he  did  not  laugh,  but  told  me  that  he  and 
two  other  wardens  had  observed  one  for  a  half  hour 
two  years  before  on  Potts  Mountain  in  the  same  general 
area. 

The  warden  was  pleased  and  grateful  that  we  took 
the  time  to  report  our  experience  and  told  me  that 
others  had  sighted  what  they  thought  were  pumas,  pan- 
thers, catamount,  cougars  or  mountain  lions  (all  being 
the  same).  However,  we  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
actually  seen  a  pair  together. 

Since  sighting  the  cougars,  I  have  done  considerable 
research  of  material  on  sighting  reports  of  the  eastern 
mountain  lion.  I  must  say  that  I  was  amazed  at  the 
numerous  reports  of  sightings  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  eastern  mountain  lion  has  been  reported  in  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Florida  and 
New  Brunswick,  Canada  which  indicates  that  its  num- 
ber is  steadily  increasing. 

Potts  Mountain  and  Bald  Mountain  located  in  Craig 
and  Botetourt  counties  both  provide  the  optimum  en- 
vironment for  the  cougar.  Numerous  rock  and  cliff  for- 
mations for  dens,  deer  (their  main  diet),  turkey,  grouse 
and  rabbit  for  their  food  supply  seem  to  be  adequate. 

The  cougar  is  the  largest  "cat"  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  superb  animal  and 
its  existence  and  awareness  should  be  publicized. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Game  Commission  include  a 
picture  of  the  cougar  on  the  state  hunting  regulation 
brochure  to  advise  the  public,  especially  hunters,  that 
there  is  no  open  season  on  this  animal  in  Virginia.  I  am 
sure  that  most  hunters  as  well  as  other  citizens  are  una- 
ware of  the  fact  that  the  cougar  is  living  and  obviously 
breeding  in  the  mountains  (Jefferson  National  Forest) 
in  southwest  Virginia. 
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by  F.  N.  Satterlee 


Dr.    John   S.    Gottschalk,    right,   accepts   the  Wildlife  Society's   Aldo 
Leopold    Award    from    Bill    T.    Crawford 

DR.  JOHN  S.  GOTTSCHALK 

Executive  Vice-President 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  &  Conservation 
Commissioners 

Dr.  John  S.  Gottschalk,  Executive  Vice-President  of 
the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  was  presented  with  the 
ALDO  LEOPOLD  AWARD  during  the  recently  con- 
cluded 41st  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  held  in  Washington  D.C.  The 
award,  which  is  presented  annually  by  the  Wildlife 
Society,  is  the  greatest  honor  that  the  society  can 
bestow  upon  an  individual.  In  conferring  the  awards, 
the  Wildlife  Society  shows  their  continuing  deep  re- 
spect and  high  esteem  for  the  great  wildlife  philosopher 
and  conservationist  for  whom  the  award  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  presentation  to  Gottschalk  was  made  by  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Wildlife  Society,  Mr. 
Bill  T.  Crawford,  during  the  conference  banquet  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  on  March  24, 1976. 

John  Gottschalk  is  a  native  of  Indiana  and  he  holds  a 
B.A.  degree  from  Earlham  College  and  an  M.S.  degree 
from  Indiana  University.  In  1966  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  by  Earlham  College. 
His  career  in  conservation  began  with  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Conservation  in  1930.  He  subsequently 
served  in  various  positions  with  that  organization,  the 
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last  of  which  was  as  superintendent  of  fisheries.  Dr. 
Gottschalk,  an  Aquatic  Biologist  and  Limnologist  by 
training,  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  from  1945  through  1970;  first  in  the  capacity 
of  Aquatic  Biologist,  and  then  in  the  administrative 
roles  of  Assistant  Chief,  Branch  of  Federal  Aid ;  Chief, 
Division  of  Sports  Fisheries,  Regional  Director  and 
finally  as  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  from 
1964  to  1970.  Following  a  reorganization  of  the 
USFWS  in  1970,  he  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  until  he 
assumed  his  current  position  as  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  IAGFCC  in  Washington  D.C. 

Prior  to  this  assignment,  he  was  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  responsible  for  the 
federal  programs  of  fish  and  wildlife  management.  His 
tenure  was  marked  by  substantial  additions  to  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  program,  increased  attention  to 
research  and  education,  and  emphasis  on  protection  of 
the  environment  and  public  outdoor  recreation. 

Earlier  he  was  regional  director  for  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife's  Northeast  Region,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston.  He  had  previous  duty  in 
Washington  in  the  Fish  Restoration  Program,  as  the 
first  chief  of  the  Division  of  Sport  Fisheries,  and  as  a 
fishery  biologist  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Gottschalk  was  awarded  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Distinguished  Service  Medal  in  1971.  He 
was  the  first  member  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  be  given  the  Conservation  Award  of  the 
American  Motors  Corporation  and  received  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation's  Special  Conservation 
Award  in  1974  and  his  Association's  Seth  Gordon 
Award  in  1975.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society,  a  former  vice  president  of  the  Wild- 
life Society,  and  holds  membership  in  a  number  of 
other  professional  organizations. 

The  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  is  Headquartered  at  1412 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036.  The  IAGFCC 
is  composed  of  agencies,  organizations  and  individuals 
engaged  in  conservation  offish  and  wildlife  resources  in 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Its  objectives 
are  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  and  mutual  under- 
standing among  officials  engaged  in  natural  resources 
conservation  and  to  coordinate  the  programs  they 
administer;  to  promote  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  conserving  natural 
resources;  and  to  encourage  the  rational  management 
offish  and  wildlife  resources. 
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WANT  TO  ADOPT  A  TURTLE? 

Not  just  a  run-of-the-creek  tortoise 
or  terrapin,  but  a  giant  Atlantic 
green  turtle  nesting  on  a  tiny  island 
in  the  Caribbean? 

Any  family,  school,  classroom  or 
nature  club  that  wants  to  contribute 
$25  can  become  the  foster  "parents" 
of  one  of  the  big  marine  reptiles, 
according  to  the  current  issue  of 
"Ranger  Rick's  Nature  Magazine." 

For  their  contribution,  adoptive 
"parents"  will  be  allowed  to  name 
their  turtle,  will  receive  a  picture  of 
it  to  proudly  show  friends  at  school 
and  relatives  at  family  reunions,  and 
will  earn  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
for  their  efforts.  Foster  "parents" 
will  not  actually  receive  the  live 
reptile  in  the  mail,  instead  they  will 
be  parents  in  name  only. 

The  adoption  plan  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  Island  Resources 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  research 
group,  to  finance  a  study  of  the  big 
turtles,  a  species  once  threatened 
with  extinction  in  the  Caribbean  but 
now  making  a  comeback  on  Isla  Aves 
(that's  Spanish  for  Island  of  Birds) 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  To  study 
the  turtles'  movements  and  habits, 
the  researchers  will  tag  them. 
Adopting  groups  or  individuals  will 
subsequently  be  notified  if  then- 
turtle  returns  to  the  island. 
Donations  to  the  program  may  be 
sent  to  the  Island  Resources  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  PO  Box  4187  RR,  St. 
Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  SEA 
TURTLES  OF  YESTERYEAR?  The 

turtles  used  to  come  by  the  thou- 
sands to  Isla  Aves  to  lay  their  eggs. 
Today  their  numbers  have  dwindled 
to  just  over  1,000.  But  recent  action 
by  the  Venezuelan  government  to 
protect  the  marine  reptiles  from 
poachers  have  increased  hope  that 
their  numbers  will  again  grow.  The 
Venezuelan  navy  patrols  the  island, 
protecting  the  turtles  during  the 
nesting  season. 

The  decline  of  the  Caribbean 
variety  of  green  turtles  can  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  man's  attraction  to 
them.  People  kill  the  turtles  to  get 
their  fat  for  cooking,  shells  for 
jewelry  and  flesh  for  turtle  fillets  and 
soups. 

Green  turtles  reach  an  adult 
weight  of  about  400  pounds.  Like 
cattle,  they  are  grazing  animals  - 
except  that  their  "range"  is  shallow 
water  where  "turtle  grass"  (undersea 
plants)  is  found. 

Female  green  turtles  generally  lay 
about  140  eggs  in  nests  dug  in  damp 
sand  at  night  on  the  island.  During 
the  course  of  a  three-month  nesting 
period,  a  female  green  may  nest  up 
to  eight  times. 

With  each  female  laying  as  many 
as  1,000  eggs  a  year,  what  happens  to 
all  those  baby  turtles?  Many  of  them 
are  lost  to  natural  predators;  ants, 
crabs  and  sea  gulls  that  catch  the 
hatchling  turtles  after  they  have 
crawled  from  their  eggshells.  As  the 
young  turtles  swim  out  to  sea  to  be- 


gin their  "childhood,"  sharks  and 
barracudas  feed  on  them. 

But  the  most  serious  predator  is 
man.  Turtle  researchers  estimate 
that  until  recently  several  hundred 
female  greens  were  being  taken  from 
Isla  Aves  by  poachers  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  eggs  from  those  mothers. 
Scientists  are  hopeful  that  the  new 
Venezuelan  crackdown  will  dis- 
courage and  eliminate  this  practice. 
With  help  from  the  public,  the  island 
may  once  again  be  called  the  name 
used  by  Spanish  treasure  hunters  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  -  Isla 
Tortuga  or  Turtle  Island. 

FORGOTTEN  BUT  NOT  GONE. 
In  case  you  think  turtles  don't  come 
near  the  Old  Dominion,  three  sea 
turtles  were  observed  by  Mr.  B. 
Nelms  at  False  Cape  State  Park  in 
Virginia  Beach  last  winter.  These 
were  an  Atlantic  green  turtle,  an 
Atlantic  hawksbill  and  an  Atlantic 
leatherback. 

YOUTH  AFIELD  EDITOR 
PROSPECTIVE  FOSTER  PARENT. 
After  reading  about  the  Atlantic 
green  turtle,  this  editor  decided  to 
adopt  one.  At  this  writing,  I  am 
anxiously  awaiting  a  photograph  of 
my  turtle.  However,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  think  of  a  good  name  for  him 
or  her  yet.  So,  if  any  of  you 
VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  readers  want 
to  write  in  suggestions  of  names  for 
the  sea  turtle,  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
them.  The  final  selection  will  be 
printed  in  a  future  issue,  along  with  a 
picture  of  my  new  "child." 
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O/V  TWE  W/ITERFRONT 


Edited  bv  JIM  KERRICK 
SALTY   TALK:   TERMS  FROM 
THE  SEA 

The  era  of  "Iron  Men  in  Wooden 
Sailing  Ships"  produced  a  unique 
language  of  the  sea  which  still  sur- 
vives, at  least  in  part,  in  this  age  of 
fiberglass  yachts  and  high-horse- 
power outboards.  While  today's 
boater  would  scarcely  use  the  barbed 


commands  that  once  flew  across  the 
decks  of  great  sailing  ships  (try  tell- 
ing your  first  mate  to:  "Bowse  from 
the  larboard  thwart  or  we'll  labor! "), 
some  basic  nautical  terms  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  jet  age  skipper's 
command. 


Some  of  the  more  commonly  used 
terms  of  today  are  mixed  with  a  few 
words  from  the  past  in  the  quiz  be- 
low. See  how  many  words  in  Column 
"A"  you  can  match  with  the  correct 
meaning  from  Column  "B". 


Column  A 

Column  B 

1. 

-  Weigh 

A. 

to  overturn 

2. 

.  Stern 

B. 

upper  rail  of  vessel 

3 

.  Capsize 

C. 

side  opposite  that  from  which 

4 

.  Bull 

wind  blows 

5. 

.  Wake 

D. 

Buoy  tapered  at  both  ends 

6. 

.  Starboard 

E. 

left  side  of  boat  facing  forward 

7. 

.  Lubber 

F. 

green  light  marks  it  at  night 

8. 

.  Amidships 

G. 

greenhorn  aboard  ship 

9. 

.  Lee 

H. 

after  end  of  vessel 

10. 

.  Binnacle 

I. 

seats  across  boat  for  oarsmen 

11. 

_  Bar 

J. 

path  a  vessel  leaves  behind 

12. 

.  Draft 

K. 

movement   of  vessel   through 

13. 

.  Fathom 

water 

14. 

.  Gunwale 

L. 

to  lift  up 

15. 

.  Thwarts 

M. 

toward  the  stern 

16. 

.  Way 

N. 

the  direction  of  an  object  from 

17. 

.  Port 

the  person  looking 

18. 

.  Nun 

O. 

center  of  a  vessel 

19. 

_  Abaft 

P. 

bank  or  shoal 

20. 

.  Bearing 

Q. 

receptacle  for  the  compass 

R. 

sailor's  term  for  a  small  keg 

s. 

depth  of  water  needed  to  float 
vessel 

T. 

six  feet 

In  case  you're  trying  to  translate 
the  command  above  ("Bowse  from 
the  larboard  thwart  or  we'll  labor"), 
here's  how  it  would  go:  Pull  that 
tack  (bowse)  from  the  starboard 
(larboard)  seat  (thwart)  or  we'll  roll 
and  pitch  (labor)!  Or  something  like 
that. 
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GET  THE  MOST  FROM  A  BOAT 

The  Memorial  Day  through  Labor 
Day  boating  season  is  rapidly  be- 
coming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Americans  in  colder  climates  are 
showing  an  increasing  tendency  to 
take  to  the  water  earlier  in  spring  and 
stay  there  later  in  fall.  "Year  'round 


boating  appears  to  be  moving 
north ward--ice  permitting.  People 
are  beginning  to  look  upon  their 
boats  as  floating  investments,  and 
they're  determined  to  get  a  maxi- 
mum return  from  them  -  in  fun. 

And  why  not?  Spring  blossoms 
and  autumn  leaves  provide  a  reward- 
ing experience  in  themselves.  Fish 


tend  to  feed  more  actively  in  spring 
and  fall  than  they  do  in  summer.  The 
sight  of  migrating  birds,  in  either 
direction,  can  be  a  bonus.  And,  when 
you  add  some  warm  jackets,  con- 
genial company,  a  shoreside  bonfire 
and  good  food,  you've  got  the  mak- 
ings of  an  outing  to  be  remembered  - 
and  repeated. 
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Bird  of  the  Month: 


THE  WOODCOCK 


By  JOHN  W.TAYLOR 

Edge  water,  Maryland 

A  few  years  back,  during  the  period  when  there  was  a 
spate  of  flying  saucer  sightings,  mysterious  buzzing 
sounds  were  reported  to  police  in  rural  Wisconsin. 
Upon  investigation,  the  electrical  "beeps"  were  found 
to  be  emanating  from  a  plump  brown  bird  with  a  long 
bill--  an  American  woodcock. 

The  story  is  exemplary.  An  aura  of  mystery  seems  to 
surround  the  woodcock.  Secretive,  solitary  and  abroad 
chiefly  in  the  dim  light  of  dusk  and  dawn,  it  remains  to 
most  obscure  and  unknown.  An  added  peculiarity  is  its 
odd  appearance:  the  absurdly  long  bill,  the  large, 
misplaced  eyes  and  the  plump,  nearly  tailless  body. 

This  grotesque  aspect  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
bird's  grace  and  beauty.  What  woodcock  hunter,  dead 
bird  in  hand,  has  not  paused  to  stroke  in  wonder  the 
intricate  pattern  of  rufous  browns  and  ochres  that 
mottle  the  back  and  wings.  Or  to  marvel  at  the  deep 
cinnamon  of  the  underparts.  And  the  courtship  flight! 
Is  there  a  more  soul  stirring  performance  by  any  of  our 
native  birds? 

The  "sky -dance"  is  executed  during  the  spring 
season,  sometimes  on  mild  winter  days.  Mounting  into 
the  fading  light,  the  male  bird  circles,  sending  to  earth  a 
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cascade  of  twittering  musical  sound,  produced  by  the 
rapidly  beating  wings.  He  rises  higher,  the  circles 
becoming  smaller.  Then  the  twittering  ceases,  and  a 
liquid  warble  (a  vocal  sound)  begins  as  the  bird  drops  in 
an  abrupt,  zig-zag  descent.  Immediately  upon  alighting, 
there  begins  the  nasal,  beeping  note,  repeated  at  regular 
intervals  for  a  few  minutes.  Suddenly,  the  bird  launches 
into  the  sky  again  and  the  show  is  repeated.  All  this  to 
attract  and  impress  a  mate. 

The  woodcock  seems  tolerant  of  a  wide  variety  of 
habitat.  It  prefers  open,  thickety  stands  of  shrubs  and 
small  trees,  adjacent  to  streams  or  wet  areas.  And  it  is 
known  to  be  partial  to  alder  swamps.  But  you'll  find 
them  as  well  in  mature  hardwoods  and  even  in 
coniferous  woodlands.  One  requirement  is  a  fairly  open 
area  as  a  base  for  its  courtship  operations. 

Virginia  does  not  lie  within  the  prime  breeding  range 
of  the  woodcock.  Most  of  them  move  farther  north  to 
nest.  Scattered  pairs,  however,  do  breed  throughout 
the  State,  the  population  depending  more  on  suitable 
habitat  than  on  degree  of  latitude.  Peak  migration 
period  is  in  late  October,  and  from  then  through  Nov- 
ember, many  woodcock  appear  following  each  cold 
front.  Many  remain  through  the  winter,  concentrating 
in  the  lower  Eastern  Shore  and  the  southeastern 
portions  of  Tidewater. 
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